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Located near the central section of 
the Southern Peninsula, on the 
Tittabawassee River, Midland is both 
an agricultural and industrial center. 
Its manufactured products include 
chemicals, butter, powdered and con- 
densed milk, toys and tools. 


Midland’s outstanding industrial 
organization is the internationally 
famous Dow Chemical Company. In its 
huge factories shown on the right are 
manufactured several hundred chemi- 
cal products. Most of the raw materials 
employed, including all of the inter- 
mediates used in the manufacture of 
important medicinal salicylates, are 
produced within the plant. The re- 
sources, experience and knowledge of 
this vast organization, including a staff 
of two hundred graduate chemists, are 
available to anyone interested in the 
use of chemical products. 
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PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER CO. 
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The modern water department at 
Midland is amply prepared to supply 
its 2,200 customers with pure water. 


PITTSBURGH Meters are used in 


the 100% metered system. Of the 
360,000,000 gallons annual pump- 
age, approximately 80% is accounted 
for, not allowing for fire loss, sewer 
flushing, street washing or other mu- 
nicipal usage. 


CHICAGO 


ia 
é 
PITTSBURGH WATER METERS 
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To Banish Urban Blight and Slums 


Getting Back to Funda- 


mentals in City Planning 
How to get rid of blighted areas and 

slums has come to be recognized as 
a major municipal puzzle. It is a prob- 
lem the seriousness of which in 1936 
gives testimony to the foresight of the 
group of men who in 1909 brought into 
being the National Conference on City 
Planning. The fact is too seldom re- 
called that the first and second of these 
annual gatherings, which met in Wash- 
ington and Rochester respectively, were 
called National Conferences on City 
Planning and the Problems of Conges- 
tion. At the Rochester meeting a reso- 
lution provided for the appointment of 
“committees on various subjects or sub- 
divisions of subjects in the field of city 
planning,” among which were included 
“a committee on taxation in relation to 
city planning,” and “a committee on regu- 
lations governing the height, volume, or 
distribution of buildings upon private 
property or the degree of concentration 
of people thereon.” 

It is significant that the pioneers of 
more than a quarter-century ago were 
alive to the vital relationship of these 
questions to the rational urban develop- 
ment for which they hoped to plan. In 
his introductory address as Chairman of 
the 1910 Conference, Frederick Law Olm- 
sted showed his appreciation of the sig- 
nificance of the taxation problem when 
he said: 


“As to the influence of methods of taxation in 
determining the physical improvements under- 
taken on private property, it will be enough here 
to cite a single example. In Pennsylvania the law 
provides for a classification of land [in the city 
of Philadelphia]* as agricultural, rural, and 
urban, of which the second is taxed twice as much 
as the first. As applied within city boundaries, 
vacant fields held for speculative purposes are 
commonly taxed as agricultural property. Under 
these circumstances the man who draws his sav- 
ings out of concealed and untaxed intangible 
investments and builds a house is not only punished 
by a tax on the money he puts into his house, 
but is taxed two or three times as much on the 
land as his speculative neighbor who does nothing 
but play dog-in-the-manger and wait for ‘un- 
earned increment.’ ” 


Benjamin C. Marsh, then Executive 
Secretary of the Committee on Conges- 
tion of Population in New York City, 
and the leader in convening the first Con- 
ference in Washington, called attention 
to “the present unjust system of munici- 
pal taxation by which land and accumu- 
lated wealth escape a fair measure of 
taxation and people with small incomes 
are compelled to pay often out of an 
actual deficit a heavy proportion of their 
earnings in taxation for municipal pur- 
poses.” 


*P.L. 1868, 443. 


Frederic C. Howe, speaking also at the 
1910 Conference, said: 


“Without any reservation, I have come to the 
conclusion that the orderly and symmetrical 
building of cities and the housing of urban popu- 
lation can be corrected through the taxation of 
land values more easily and more fundamentally 
than in any other way. By the taxation of land 
values I mean the abandonment of all taxes now 
levied against houses, buildings, improvements of 
all kinds, machinery, goods, stock in trade, and 
personal property of every kind and description, 
and the dropping of all local taxes onto the 
value of the land. I do not mean that we shal! 
tax land, but rather the rental value of land. 
In other words, that all of the revenues of the 
city shall be taken from the ground or’ land 


rent, as is commonly done by private individuals . 


under the ground-rent system in the business 


centers of our large cities.” 


And at the 1911 Conference, held in 
Philadelphia, Lawson Purdy, then Presi- 
dent of the Department of Taxes and 
Assessments of the City of New York, 
said in the concluding paragraphs of a 
challenging talk: 


“City planning is the art of so arranging streets 
and public places that privately owned land 
may be put to its best use. When land is put 
to its best use, the maximum land value is one 
of the results. Land is the kind of property that 
is increased in value by improvements in the city 
plan. Land, therefore, ought to pay the bill and 
can well afford to pay it. The object of this 
paper is to show how to reduce the cost and 
how to make land pay for its own betterment. 
By taxation the price of land can be reduced, the 
opening of unnecessary streets avoided and the 
cost of government reduced. By assessment of 
property benefited, the cost of public improve- 
ments can be imposed on those who reap the 
— reward that follows the improvement. 
By condemning more land than is necessary for 
the widening of an old street, or the opening 
of a new street or park in a settled neighborhood, 
the expense may be reduced and plots sub- 
divided in proper shape for immediate and suit- 
able development to the great advantage of all. 

“The methods of making awards for land taken 
for public use may be so devised as to insure 
just awards in a short time. While this subject 
may be regarded as the financing of city plan- 
ning, it is much more; it involves the best use 
by all the people of their common heritage.” 


So here we have documentary evidence 
that during its first three years of life 
the National Conference on City Plan- 
ning—or a few of its leaders, at any rate 
—gave thought to the relationship be- 
tween taxation and planning. For the 
next twenty years this fundamental sub- 
ject was scarcely mentioned. Then came 
a revival of interest, and during the last 
five years problems of decadent urban 
areas and their relationship to land and 
taxation policies have come increasingly 
to the fore. Today leading thinkers in 
this field may be found both in the 
camp of those who see in a scientific 
system of land-value taxation the best 
device for ridding our cities of blight 
and slums, and in the camp of those who 
would go even further and who see in 
the public ownership of urban land the 
real answer to our housing and planning 
problems. 


The Case for Public 
Ownership of Land 


SOR this most fundamental solution, a 
strong case is made by Dr. James 
Ford in the imposing two-volume study of 
“Slums and Housing,”’* published June, 
1936, by the Harvard University Press: 
“Extension of public ownership of land 
is necessary to avoid recurrence of the 
evils of exploitation of land against the 
public interest and to give the government 
a firm control of the housing situation. 
Land is a proper field for public owner- 
ship. Management of land is chiefly a 
legal rather than a business problem. It 
is a type of business that government 
could handle efficiently. Accounting is 
simple. Public interest is paramount. 
Governmental land ownership is better 
than the single tax as a device to protect 
the public interest, because it eliminates 
the pressure of selfish interests and ulti- 
mately does away with the incentive to 
speculation, jockeying, and corruption, 
which are against the public interest. 
But it accomplishes the same purpose of 
letting socially created increments to land 
values accrue to the public who create 
them and not to private speculators. 
“Public ownership of land should not 
be confused with socialism, for the latter 
technically connotes the socialization of 
all means of production and distribution, 
eliminates private ownership of capital 
and private operation of business and 
industry. Public ownership of land does 
neither. It has already been shown why 
building and operation of housing proj- 
ects by the government is inadvisable. 
“Ownership of land by the city or state 
is advocated here as a means to make 
slum land available to lease to private 
capital for the construction and manage- 
ment of approved housing developments 
under governmental supervision. With- 
out it the process of slum elimination 
and rebuilding may be seriously delayed. 
“Public ownership of land has been 
greatly extended in recent decades for 
parks, forest reservations, and engineer- 
ing projects—by both the nation and the 
state. In Europe public ownership of 
housing is chiefly municipal and in some 
German cities, such as Ulm and Frank- 
fort on the Main, has involved acquisition 
of a large percentage of the city’s suburbs 
by the municipality in advance of de- 
velopment, making possible the leasing 
of the land under clauses permitting re- 
verter and purchase by the city of the 
improvement at cost.” 


*See page 101 of the July issue, 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
URGES LAND-VALUE 
TAXATION 


(See page 73 of this issue) 


) 


HE first essential to the successful operation 
of any Municipality is an adequate and 
dependable supply of pure water. To suc- 
cessfully produce this water, everything depends 
upon skill, wide experience, modern drilling equip- 
ment and high efficiency pumps. In all these the 
name “Layne” stands foremost throughout the world. 


If you are contemplating new wells or the pur- 
chase of new pumps you can profit by the valuable 
experience of Layne Hydrological Engineers. There 
is no obligation. For illustrated literature on Layne 
Pumps and Wells, and a complete explanation of 
Layne services, write Layne & Bowler, Inc., Dept. B, 
Memphis, Tenn., U.S.A. 


THE AMERICAN ry 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


LAYNE-ARKANSAS CO., STUTTGART, ARK.— 
LAYNE-ATLANTIC CO., NORFOLK, VA.— 
LAYNE-CENTRAL CO., MEMPHIS, TENN.— 
LAYNE-NORTHERN CoO., INC., MISHAWAKA, 
Inp.—LAYNE-LOUISIANA Co., INC., Lake 
CHARLES, LA.—LAYNE-NEW YORK CoO., INC.., 
New City—LAYNE-NORTHWEST Co., 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.—THE LAYNE-OHIO Co., 
Co_umBus, OHiIo—LAYNE-BOWLER NEw 
ENGLAND Co., Boston, Mass.—LAYNE.- 
TEXAS CO., Houston, Tex.—LAYNE-WEST. 
ERN CO., KANSAS CiTy, MO., CHICAGO, ILL., 
AND MINNEAPOLIS, MiINN.— INTERNATIONAL 
WATER SUPPLY, LTD., Fort ERIE, N., ONTA- 
RIO, CANADA. 
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Our Municipal Notebook 


City Transit on the Up 
| pews twenty long years in the dol- 


/\ drums during the rise of the motor 
industry from to unparalleled 
prosperity, the city transportation systems 
of the country show signs of hope and of 


success 


expectation. 

There are sound reasons for this better 
outlook. The motor industry is no longer 
merely a builder of competitive tools. but 
has become one of the guides of the 
transit industry. Motor-buses, gasoline 
and diesel, have now become one of the 
standard vehicles of city transit. 

A sufficient number of transit owners 
and executives have learned the value and 
principles of common merchandising, to 
seek new customers and hold old cus- 
tomers rather than to seek favors and 
political privileges. The sole hope of 
the transit industry lies in low operating 
costs and high riding appeal. Where 
once the transit equipment builders pro- 
duced to meet solely a utilitarian view- 
point, they now, their ranks augmented 
by the makers of motor-buses, produce 
annual models that are intended to be 
ever more attractive, lower-priced and 
cheaper to run. As yet the operators are 
slightly bewildered by the kaleidoscope 
of vehicle fashions. Can it really be pos- 
sible that five-year-old buses are out of 
date? The answer is of course the pub- 
lic taste. Will enough new passengers 
patronize the new vehicles to warrant 
replacement at a once unheard-of rate? 

As with most of the other heavy in- 
so with transportation, the 
pioneers, the builders, the originators, 
have passed on, with their too-frequent 
public-be-damned policies, leaving the 
bag in the hands of managers whose job 
is to maintain that which was built in 
steel and copper and paper. The big 
money was in the paper, the stocks and 
bends; the present money is in the pock- 
ets of passengers and prospective pas- 
sengers. How can enough of the public’s 
money be collected annually to pay divi- 
dends on enough of the securities to keep 
or make the city transit companies sol- 
vent? 


dustries, 


Obviously, only by attracting the pub- 
lic, by attracting a larger part of it than 
was the case last year or this year. Once 
it was a question of: Will you walk or 
will you take a car? Now the question 
How can the public be persuaded 
from taking its own automobile? And 
the answer is in making the cars and 
buses so speedy, regularly scheduled and 
comfortable, as well as inexpensive, that 
it becomes plainly the part of common 
sense to use them wherever possible. 
What's the road to modern city trans- 


is: 


to that enlivened placing of 
transit facilities where they not only meet 
the needs of the present population but 
where they sketch out those areas where 


An 


portation 


the city is to increase and multiply? 
early issue of this magazine will endeavor 
to point it out and to suggest how it may 
be approached in every community that 
wants its public transportation system to 
keep pace with other features of modern 
city development. 


Traffic Accidents: 
Three Things to Do 
HREE things that can be 


trafic officials about the high acci- 
dent record, besides worrying the driv- 


done by 


ers, are: (1) to provide lighting on high- 
ways and better lighting on the streets; 
(2) to. place traffic lights at all intersec- 
traffic lights 
driven by synchronous motors, tied to- 


tions where they are needed 


gether for progressive operation, fixed- 
time or vehicle-actuated, but traftic lights 
where they belong; and (3) to see that 
all motor vehicles are in as good condi- 
tion as periodic inspection can assure. 

Memphis was the first city to establish 
compulsory motor-vehicle inspection, with 
an undoubted decrease in accidents and 
fatalities. Other cities followed suit, such 
as Billings, Evanston, Des Moines, Chi- 
cago, Seattle, and Portland Ore. New 
Jersey's procedure, to start November 1, 
will be watched with interest in view ot 
the exceptional traffic experience of the 
Governor as well as of the Motor Vehicle 
Department officials. 


One reason why traffic lights are not 
more effective is (1) because they are 
not installed at enough intersections, and 


because they frequently are not, and 
at isolated intersections rarely are, timed 
to fit the traffic. 

A recent illustration in a Shell gaso- 
line advertisement in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post shows a situation that happens 
frequently where there are fixed-time traf- 
fic lights. It is entitled “And Not a Car 
in Sight,” and an automobile 
stopped in front of a red light at a lone- 
ly intersection. When traffic is reason- 
ably heavy, nobody complains; but dur- 
ing the many hours when traffic is light, 
it is a situation that tries the patience of 
drivers and demands the installation of 
traffic-actuated signals. 

Not all traffic accidents happen at in- 
tersections; but enough of them do to 
make the intersection, whether street or 
highway, the major problem. Next to 
canonizing the motorists, the nearest mea- 
sure to a solution is to signalize all the 
“bad” intersections—and most of them 
are bad. Suppose it does cost $700, or 


(2) 


shows 


the price olf a car or smasn-up per inter- 
section. Is there any cheaper method of 
reducing accidents? 

At the top there is indignation over 
36,000 trafic deaths per the 
trafic and street-lighting bureaus there 
is pressure for economy transmitted from 
It is time the top, in the shape 
of mayor and council, governor and leg- 
islator, took the facts to the people, sold 
the idea of thorough lighting and signal- 
ization, appropriated the and or- 
dered the traffic and lighting bureaus and 
the highway department to proceed with 


year. In 


the top. 


cost, 


adequate lighting and proper signals. 
There deal of talk about 
trate deaths, comparing the annual holo- 
caust with the toll of the World War. If 
there were any danger ota foreign power 
killing 36,000 American boys, 10 billion 
dollars per year could be raised to stop 
the One-fiftieth of that sum 
can be raised to save a good portion of 
the 10,000 “extra” deaths that take place 
on dark and dim streets and roads and of 
an equal number that take place at open 


is a great 


carnage. 


intersections. 
Traffic accidents cannot 


be 


Things must be done. 


talked out 
The 
three things that will do most to reduce 
the number of the right 
trafhe signals at intersections, adequately 


of existence. 


accidents are 
lighted streets and highways, and motor 


vehicles that are in good working order. 


Home Heating by 
Electricity 
Some of the large power companies are 
not that residential 
rates would greatly increase conzumption. 
The reason for this that these com- 
panies do not think in terms of very low 
rates. It is quite true that a rate reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent might not result in in- 


convinced low 


1s 


creased consumption of even that figure. 
In fact, it may be that the promised era 
of liberal home use of electricity will not 
arrive until it made to heat 
homes electrically at a cost comparable 
with coke, coal and oil. Ii be said 
at once that electric heating uneco 
nomic and it likely always will be. The 
Hydro Electric of the city of 
Winnipeg found that at 4%-cent per kwh 
the cost to heat a house was 50 per cent 
Two years ago a 


is feasible 
is 


System 


more than with coal. 
test installation was made in an insulated 
bungalow, and it was determined that to 
compete with coal the rate would have to 
be 14-cent per kwh. Instead of renounc- 
ing the thought of the 
domestic heating load, it is evident that 
close attention should be given to pro- 
ducing a heating system requiring a very 
smaller consumption of energy. 


ever handling 


much 
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Modern Elevated Tank Solves 
District Water Supply Problem 


SS service in Augusta, Georgia, 
is divided into three districts—low, 
intermediate and high. These correspond 
roughly with the increasing grade eleva- 
tion as the city stretches along the 
southern bank of the Savannah River 
westward towards the hills of the lower 
Piedmont region. From the standpoint 
of supply this is a fortunate location. 
Water is taken from the river some seven 
miles above the city and run through 
filters to reservoirs located on high ground 
in the western suburbs. Uniformity of 
pressure in the intermediate and low 
districts is secured easily through the use 
of regulating valves. 


Unfortunately, supplying water for the 
high western district has not always been 
so easy. In recent years, new homes 
gradually overtaxed the reserve capacity of 
the equalizing standpipe connected with 
the high service mains and there were 
times when interruptions in pumping left 
this district virtually without water. 


It was for this reason that Augusta 
decided to increase the high service re- 
serve with the 500,000-gal. radial-cone 
bottom elevated tank pictured at the left. 
All of this capacity is available at a min- 
imum head of 66 ft. above ground level. 
In emergencies, it is available at even 
greater head for the two lower districts. 


This Colonial design harmonizes well with the traditional architecture Let us tell you how properly de- 
of the old South. Note the checkerboard pattern painted on tank as a signed elevated storage will improve 
warning to low-flying airplane pilots. service and reduce pumping costs. 


¢ AUGUSTA HIGHLIGHTS—First settlement in 1735. Important fort during Revolu- 
@ug/ 2 tionary War. Vital rail and aviation center. Popular haven for winter tourists. 
Industrial and commercial center for rich agricultural district. Famed among golfers 

~ wh as home town of Robert T. Jones. 
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W ater: Meters, Rates and Purification 


Caring for Water Meters 
in Dubuque, lowa 


]\ the last fiscal year there were a total 
of 9,278 water meters in service in 
Dubuque. These included 8,831 5¢-inch; 
193 34-inch; 135 l-inch; 12 114-inch; 36 
14-inch; 38 2-inch; 19 3-inch; 11 4-inch; 
26-inch; and 1 10-inch. There were 170 
new 5g-inch meters installed during the 
year, 6 34-inch, and 6 l-inch. A total 
of 87 5g-inch meters were scrapped, 2 °4- 
inch, 2 l-inch and 1 114-inch. 

The meter shop repaired 1,071 meters. 
This was made necessary by the follow- 
ing conditions: frozen or damaged by hot 
water, 115; sand or gravel, 112; corro- 
sion, 161; leaking, 21; tested, 65; ordi- 
nary wear, 505; and scrapped, 92. 

The meter men’s reports show the fol- 
lowing interesting facts: there were 34,- 
908 quarterly readings; 3,030 monthly 
readings; 2,274 return trips because con- 
sumers were not at home; 1,198 trips to 
turn on water; 1,141 trips to shut off 
water; 963 miscellaneous trips; 1,142 
trips to take out meters; 1,096 trips to 
install repaired meters; 50 trips to clean 
registers; 45 trips to repair stuffing- 
boxes; 639 trips for inspection for leaks; 
and 26 trips to install new glass and tops. 

J. W. McEvoy, 


Superintendent, Water Department. 


Removing Salt from 
Sea Water 


A® outstanding discovery resulting from 
the work of the Water Pollution Re- 
search Board, London, England, is that 
certain synthetic resins possess marked 
base-exchange properties, greater in some 
mstances than the base-exchange values 
of existing commercial materials. Other 
cesins have been prepared which remove 
acids from solution in water. By treat- 
ment of tap water with a resin of one 
type and then with a resin of the second 
type, the salts in solution were reduced 
from 33 parts to 1 part per 100,000. Sim- 
ilar treatment repeated two or three times 
removed most of the salt from sea water. 

—From the report of the Water Pollution Re- 


search Board, London, England, for the year ended 
June 30, 1935. 


How Would You Like to 
Get Your Water 
This Way? 


OBERT WILDER, columnist of the 
New York Sun, whose interesting 
chat, ‘On The Sun Deck,” contains infor- 
mation on shipping of interest to all, re- 
cently published a letter from an E. B. 
Holton on that delightful Caribbean cruise 
port, Willemsted, Curacao. We quote the 
following paragraph which gives an inter- 
esting insight into the water supply of 
this port on the site of an old volcano, the 
crater of which is filled with water form- 
ing the inner harbor, and the entrance to 
which, Waigat, is a stream that is filled to 


a depth of 300 to 600 feet with water: 

“Headed out, with a green flag signal- 
ing from the fort, is the neat, gray-painted 
Swedish tanker Castor, down to her Plim- 
soll mark with refined oil. It had us 
worried how those big tankers made a 
westward crossing, but it appears that 
as Curacao has only 16 inches of rain 
annually, the big tankers come across the 
Atlantic using sweet water as ballast. 
This is then pumped out of the tanks, 
is distilled and used at the refinery or 
for drinking purposes, if any.” 


Irrigation Rates in 
Montana 
T= following table is prepared from 


a questionnaire sent out by the 
Water Department of Great Falls, Mont. 
to over 200 leading cities in the United 
States in an endeavor to determine the 
irrigation rates for the season for lots 50 
x 150 feet in area. Data from Montana 
cities only are recorded: 


Great Falls—Paid by May the thirtieth... $2.70 
Butte—Less 10 per cent if paid by June 30 13.00 
Missoula—Less 10 per cent if paid by 
8.75 
Billings—Meter rates less 25 per cent 
Kalispell—Regular meter rates........... 
Lewistown—-$3.00 if paid before May 10.. 3.00 
Lots 50 x 90 feet 
Miles City—Meter 
Bozeman—Regular meter rates........... 


Glendive—Regular meter rates less 50 per 
cent 
Glasgow—regular meter rates..........++ 
Sam Bernuarpvrt, 
Registrar of Water Department 


Light and Water Depart- 
ment Canceled April Bills 


HE citizens of Deshler, Ohio, received 

their bills from the Municipal Light 
and Water Department early in April 
bearing the notation, “Canceled with the 
compliments of the Board of Trustees of 
Public Affairs.” The Board decided to 
waive collection of March bills because 
there was sufficient money on hand to 
continue operation without further in- 


come, 

The savings to 585 customers totaled 
$3,200, an average of $2.00 for each of 
Deshler’s 1,600 inhabitants. This can- 
celing of bills is not a new occurrence, 
for during the year 1935 patrons received 
$7,800 in canceled bills, representing 
statements for March, June and Novem- 
ber. 

In addition to this gift to the con- 
sumers, the plant furnished free light 
and water for the city streets, parks, 


public buildings, and schools, and 
financed a $2,000 sewer project. 
Frank B. 
Superintendent, Municipal Utilities. 


Another City Water De- 
partment Pays a Bonus 
to Consumers 


T= Water Department of Melvindale, 

Mich., on March 20, 1936, paid a bonus 
or credit to all water consumers who had 
their water bills paid in full on that date. 
This bonus or credit consisted of a 25 per 
cent credit on the bills for water con- 
sumed and paid for during 1935. This 
approximates a three-months water bill, 
and about 75 per cent of the water con- 
sumers benefited in sums ranging from 
$1.19 to $319. The payment was made in 
spite of the fact that water rates have 
been reduced approximately 50 per cent 
since 1930. 

In 1930 the minimum bill was: $2.75 
for consumption up to 1,000 cubic feet, 
$1.50 for consumption from 1,000 to 
10,000 cubic feet, and $1.30 for consump- 
tion over 10,000 cubic feet. The rates for 
1936 were: $1.25 for the first 1,000 cubic 
feet, 80 cents per 1,000 to 5,000 cubic feet, 
and 70 cents per 1,000 over 5,000 cubic 
feet. Also, a 10 per cent discount was 
allowed during the last six months of 1935 
on the water rates, the lower rates taking 
effect September, 1935. 

Epwarp MacDonaxp, 


Water Commissioner 


New Water Rates in 
Anamosa, lowa 


FFECTIVE February 21, 1936, by 
— city ordinance, the water rates in 
Anamosa, lowa, were amended and the 
rates below made effective: 


First 800 cu. ft $1.95 
Next 5,000 . 0.15 

“4 0.14 

10,000 0.12 

All over 28,000 0.08 


The following minimum quarterly rate 
applies when the consumption of water 
at the above rates for meters of the re- 
spective sizes does not equal the amount 
shown opposite the size of the respective 
meter: 


54” and %” meter... $1.95 
” “1% “ 2.25 
3.75 


These charges are net, and are due on 
or before the 15th of the month follow- 
ing the quarterly period for which the 
bill is rendered. All charges not paid 
on or before that date are subject to an 
increase of 10 per cent on the first $10 
and 2 per cent on the balance, and the 
gross bill thus determined is due and 
payable immediately. No meter rental 
charge is made. 

Price Biayney, 
Superintendent of Water Works 
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Roads 


CHAMPION 


PLOWS 


Why wait until the rush is on . . . Select your GOOD ROADS 
Plows NOW from many new and improved models. 


REVERSIBLE BLADE .. ONE-WAY..V TYPE PLOWS 


FURNISHED IN TWENTY-FIVE DIFFERENT MODELS . . . TO MEET EVERY PLOWING 
REQUIREMENT . . . WITH TRUCKS OF I'/, TONS CAPACITY TO HEAVIEST BUILT 


Manufactured by 


GOOD ROADS MACHINERY CORP. Kennett Sq., Pa. 


ch Plows. ACT “Clear-Vision” Hydraulic Plow Lifts ... Safety 
ame Automatic Blade Trip ... Full Swivelling, 
\ Official Title 1 Roller-Bearing Casters . . . A wide selection 
; oF Business ‘n of truck-mounted Wings, Hydraulic or Hand 
Pr Control . . . Various Plow connections for 
meeting any requirements. 

| City State ; “Designed and built by the World’s oldest and largest 
BE PREPAR E manufacturers of highway snow plows.” 


Why not remember to mention Taz Awmertcan City? 
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Industrial Sewage—Sewage Sludge 


Keeping Industrial Wastes 
Out of Sewers 


"THE elimination of certain types of in- 

dustrial wastes from both the sewer- 
age and storm drain systems in Los An- 
geles, Calif., has been found to be most 
necessary in order to prevent stoppages, 
and also, mainly in the case of storm 
drains with open catch-basins, to prevent 
foul odors which result from the decom- 
position of the organic matter in the 
efluent from the industrial plant. Some 
of the substances causing odors have 
been creamery wastes, brewery mash, and 
laundry waste, while substances tending 
te cause stoppages of sewers have been 
wheat, corn, peppers, orange peel, toma- 
toes, cork, glass and soap. There have 
also been large quantities of oil and 
grease. Records are kept of habitual 
offenders, and through personal contact 
and education a considerable degree of 
cooperation is obtained. 

The City Council, in 1935, passed an 
amendment to the building ordinance 
governing the installation and mainte- 
nance of grease-traps on private property, 
and beneficial results are expected, in- 
asmuch as the ordinance delegates au- 
thority to the Board of Public Works and 
its employees to make inspections on 
private property and to enforce the provi- 
sions of the ordinance. 

Lioyp ALDRICH, 
City Engineer. 


Model Sewage Treatment 
Project for Industrial 
Communities 


HE Electro-Motive Corporation, a 

division of General Motors at Mce- 
Cook, Ill, recently completed a model 
sanitary sewer and treatment system for 
an ultimate population of 2,000 at an 
estimated daily flow of 30,000 gallons. 
The collection’ system is of cast iron soil 
pipe and vitrified sewer pipe laid on 
grades which provide self-cleansing ve- 
locities. Sewage is delivered to a wet 
well with a maximum capacity of 675 
gallons and a working capacity of 400 
gallons. From the pumping station two 
3-inch Yeomans heavy-duty vertical sew- 
age pumps, with automatic controls and 
a capacity of 125 gallons per minute each 
against a total head of 40 feet, deliver 
the sewage to the treatment plant through 
a 6-inch cast iron force main with a 
total static and friction head of about 39 
feet. 

There is a 3-hour detention period in the 
sedimentation chamber based on an hour- 
ly flow of 1/24th of the daily flow. A re- 
versal of flow through the chamber is 
provided. The sludge digestion tank 
has a capacity of 1,800 cubic feet, and 
digested sludge is withdrawn by hydro- 
static pressure. From the sedimentation 
basin the settled sewage flows to a dosing 
chamber with a capacity, below the dis- 


charge line, of 9,100 gallons. This is 
equivalent to 7.1 hours’ average flow and 
covers each filter bed once every 14.2 
hours to a depth of 1.138 feet. The 
dosing chamber is equipped with two 
double-acting type PFT siphons and a 
Veeder-Root heavy-duty  float-operated 
discharge counter. 

The sand filters consist of two beds, 
each 66 by 139 feet with 24 inches oi 
clean, washed quartz sand with an effec- 
tive size not less than 25 mm, underlaid 
with 6 inches of crushed stone with 6- 
inch underdrains laid at the bottom ot 
valleys 12 inches deep and filled with 1- 
to 21-inch crushed stone. The under- 
drains lead to the main collector across 
one end, and to a 54inch sewer across 
the north end of the 70-acre plant site. 

The sludge drying beds consist of a 
12-inch sand bed underdrained with 6- 
inch drains laid in crushed stone. The 
faces of all the embankments surround- 
ing the sand filters, sludge drying bed. 
sedimentation tank and dosing chamber 
are sodded to prevent erosion. 

Two methods of bypassing have been 
provided for emergency use. When it is 
necessary to cut the filters out of use, a 
bypass from the dosing tank to the main 
collector of the filter bed is available 
through an 8-inch vitrified soil pipe line. 
When it is necessary to bypass the entiré 
plant, a 4-inch cast iron line is available 
to connect the force main to the collector. 


Making Better Use of 
Available Sludge 


Drying Beds 


H. YOUNG, District Engineer, 
* Pennsylvania State Health Depart- 
ment, told the Ninth Annual Conference 
of the Pennsylvania Sewage Works Asso- 
ciation that when analyzing the records 
of many plants he found that very few 
sludge beds were worked to their capac- 
ity. He feels there are many reasons for 
this and offers the following suggestions 
for the more effective utilization of avail- 
able drying beds: 

1. A good sludge is essential for rapid 
dewatering. The stage of decomposition 
of the solids affects its ability to drain. 
Control the operation of the digesters so 
as to produce a well-digested, rapidly 
dewatering sludge. Remember, the mor¢ 
water removed by drainage the less by 
evaporation, which means reduced drying 
time. 

2. Clean the bed of previously dried 
sludge before re-dosing, and see that the 
sand surface is well loosened before each 
dose. Never discharge wet sludge to a 
bed containing dry, or partially dry, 
sludge. 

3. Provide a definite operating sched- 
ule for regularly drawing sludge to the 
beds. A small number of beds dosed 
regularly is better than a large number 
dosed at one time. The schedule must 


consider the type of beds, open or closed, 
the character of the sludge, and the sea- 


son of the year. 

4. The optimum depth to which to 
apply wet sludge will vary from 7 inches 
to possibly 16 inches, dependent upon 
the season of the year, the moisture con- 
tent and the character of the sludge. 

5. Level the sludge beds as frequently 
as needed. 

6. Remove dry sludge from the beds 
as promptly as possible. Do not try to 
produce bone-dry sludge or to keep sludg 
on beds until very low moisture contents 
are reached, unless large bed areas are 
available. Remember, the purpose of 
sludge drying beds is to reduce the mois- 
ture content so that the sludge can be 
conveniently removed. 

7. For open beds, select sludge dosing 


times so as not to precede a rain, if 


possible; and for glass-covered beds, 
avoid drawing during excessively cold 


periods of the winter. 
8. Provide plenty 
glass-covered beds. 
9. Do not draw sludge from the di- 
gester at a discharge rate high enough to 
produce funneling, thereby loading the 
bed with excess water to be handled. 


of, ventilation for 


Vacuum Filtration of 

Sewage Sludge 

ESTS carried out in various parts of 

the country indicate that vacuuin fil- 
tration of sludge, either fresh, activated 
or digested, is practical and economical 
for sizable plants. This process can be 
confined to a small space, whereas with 
air drying on sand beds, large areas of 
land are needed, land which may be ex- 
pensive and difficult to obtain. Filtration 
eliminates a great deal of labor or expen- 
sive equipment for sludge removal. In the 
case of filtration of fresh solids, the cost 
of digestion tanks is eliminated. This 
method removes the possibility of offen- 
sive odors obtained during air drying of 
only partially digested sludge, a process 
which may be necessary from time to 
time. Dewatering this way is entirely in- 
dependent of weather conditions, and the 
whole process is continuous. In the North, 
sludge drying on sand beds is unsatisfac- 
tory during three or four months of the 
year, and storage or glass-covered beds 
must be provided. If storage tanks or 
glass-covered beds are not included. the 
cost of vacuum filtration and of drying 
on sand beds is abcut the same, the cost 
of filtration being ¢stimated at $5.00 pet 
ton, and of drying on sand beds, $4.94 
per ton. If storage tanks or glass-covered 
beds are used, the cost of air drying is 
higher. 

Incineration seems to offer a satisfac- 
tory method for the final disposal of 
sludge, especially in the case of fresh or 
activated sludge, where odor trouble with 
the filtered cake may be encountered. 

—From a paper on the filtration and incinera 
tion of sludge, by G. P. Eowarns, Associate Pro 
fessor of Sanitary and Municipal Engineering 
University of North Carolina, presented before the 


North Carolina Water and Sewage Works Associa 
tion 
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BEATING BEADS* TAKE 


TRUCKS! 


al EXTR A STRO N G e E AD To provide strength for heavy loads, swaying loads, high loads, 


Goodyear truck tires have an extra-strong, heavy, braided-wire 


CONSTRUCTION bead—wide and securely tied in by the plies of the tire. This 


construction insures a firm seating of tire on rim. The larger 
size truck tires have dual beads. 
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Hastings, Nebr. 


UR streets are in excellent condition, 
kept so by regular maintenance, us- 
ing a two-man patch crew and no relief 
labor. This patrol patch crew, consisting 
of a truck and two or three men, has 
proved effective and will be continued. 
P. NAYLER, 
City Engineer. 


Huntington Park, Calif. 


\ E use gasoline money to keep our 
streets in good condition. The 
maintenance which is most effective is 
resurfacing with rock and oil, using our 
regular forces and relief labor. About 
$12,000 was spent on relief labor in 
1935. At the present time we are using 
unemployed property owners on street 
construction work, in addition to our reg- 
ular street department crew. The pro- 
gram for 1936 includes paving and resur- 
facing to the amount of about $100,000. 
VaucHn Woon, 
City Engineer. 


Mobile, Ala. 


UR streets are always kept in good 

condition except some that are paved 
with wood blocks which have been dis- 
rupted after heavy rains, but they are 
always repaired immediately. We use 
our own forces for the maintenance of the 
streets, and we endeavor never to let a 
street get into a disreputable condition. 
We have not used any relief labor in this 
work. 

Our plans for 1936 will be to keep 
the streets in first-class condition, with 
the regular maintenance forces, which 
has been done heretofore, and has proved 
very satisfactory. We are proud of the 
condition of our streets when considering 
the low cost of maintenance. 

Harry L. FisHer, 
City Engineer. 


Greensburg, Pa. 


HE streets of Greensburg are in good 

condition, but. like almost every 
city, we had a severe winter, which 
was bad for the streets, especially the 
black top streets, which require a great 
deal of repairs. Last year the city did 
some surface treatment work on several 
of the unimproved streets with WPA 
labor. We have a full summer's pro- 
gram for the Street Department in con- 
junction with WPA, with plans com- 
pleted and the money allocated for the 
work. We plan to continue resurfacing 
with specification E, brick re-improve- 
ment, telford streets and gutters. concrete 
curb, oil-bound macadam, etc. This pro- 


gram will cost approximately $100.000. 
CuHartes H. WENTZzELL, 
City Engineer. 


Waterloo, lowa 


Street Maintenance 


(y= streets suffered from one of the 
~” worst winters in history for snow. 
Our old pavements were in terrible shape, 
but we are placing orders for patching 
material as rapidly as funds are available 
and using our regular maintenance crews. 
Much of our asphalt pavement is more 
than 20 years old and is very thin. 


NaTHAN B. Barser, 
Former City Engineer. 


Logan, Utah 


UR roads are in condition. 

They are mostly oil surface, and 
we have been doing extensive repairing 
from a stockpile maintained in our yard. 
The material for the stockpile is mixed 
in a cement mixer. Concrete pavements 
have required very little maintenance. 
The regular forces have been used for 90 
per cent of the work, the remainder being 
done by relief labor. For 1936 we plan 
on oiling 3 miles of road besides the 
usual maintenance and repair work. We 
also expect to place 2 miles of curb and 
gutter and 1 mile of 5-foot sidewalk. 


good 


Erwin U. Moser, 


City Engineer. 


Painesville, Ohio 


UR streets are in good condition. 

We keep them so by keeping ever- 
lastingly at them with city maintenance 
crews and making repairs while defects 
are still small. The methods of mainte- 
nance which we have found most effec- 
tive are re-laying brick when the joints 
are filled with asphalt, making concrete 
patches, and using black top for surface 
repairs and doing plenty of crack filling. 
Practically all our street work is done 
with regular forces. However, about 10 
per cent of the labor of cleaning the 
streets has been performed by relief 
workers. 

C. S. FULLERTON, 
City Manager. 


Valparaiso, Ind. 
JALPARAISO city streets are urgent- 


ly in need of repairs. Patching of car- 
pet coat streets and seal coating should 
be carried out on possibly 10 miles of 
such improvements. Approximately 2 
miles of our old brick streets could be re- 
laid to great advantage. Funds are low. 
the city levy is high. The city has been 
assured of WPA help and is today con- 
fining its activities to lighter maintenance 
in the hope of being in a position to sup- 
ply the materials as WPA activities are 
resumed. 

Wma. M. Morrtuianp, 
City Engineer and Street Commissioner. 


Warren, Pa. 


( UR streets are in pretty good condi- 

tion and have been kept so by scrap- 
ing the dirt streets and patching the 
paved streets, using the regular street 
maintenance force. No relief labor has 
been used on maintenance. We hope to 
pave more streets under WPA in 1936, 
thus cutting down on our maintenance 
liability. 

Carvin W. Barwis, 
Borough Engineer. 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


~\UR streets are in fair condition. Both 

the regular city forces and relief 
labor have been used. The relief labor 
has amounted to 650 man-days in 1935. 
For 1936, we plan to use relief labor 
financed by the Federal Government 
wherever possible. 

Cuaries L. Fourke, 


City Engineer 


San Diego, Calif. 


UR streets are in generally good con- 

dition because we take care of them. 
Two maintenance crews have been used 
for patching continuously, both com- 
posed of members of the regular forces of 
the city. No relief labor has been used. 
We expect to continue our work along 
the same lines in 1936. 


F. A. Ruopes, 
Director of Public Works. 


T 
Larchmont, 
"Tae improved streets in Larchmont are 


either of concrete or bituminous mac- 
adam. The concrete is in first-class con- 
dition, and the bituminous pavements are 
patched with Amiesite or Colprovia when- 
ever holes develop. Maintenance work is 
performed entirely by our regular em- 
ployees. 

ArtHur RicHarps, 


Executive 


Fort Collins, Colo. 


UR streets are in good shape owing 

to constant maintenance with a blade 
and attention to drainage. We use the 
blade with some surfacing and filling 
but watch the drainage most carefully. 
All this work is done with our regular 
forces and with almost no relief labor. 
In 1936 we plan to keep up maintenance, 
do what grading and surfacing we can, 
and oil-surface about 200.000 square 
yards of street. WPA has approved this 
project, and gravel is now being crushed 
preparatory to the spreading and oiliny:. 


Director 


Burcis G. Coy, 


City Engineer. 
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HE job of providing clean city streets is 
neither difficult nor expensive if Austin- 
Western Pickup Sweepers do the work. Actual 
comparative costs are available to show the 
money-savings of machine over hand labor. 


In your selection of machines, remember good 
work depends on a sweeper that cleans the 
gutter thoroughly. Austin- Western has a 42-inch 
oscillating gutter broom that is a marvel of efh 
ciency and mechanical simplicity. The Austin- 
Western Motor Pickup Sweeper makes a wide 


The Austin-Western Road Machinery Co. 


Cable Address: AWCO, Aurora, Ill. 


Home Office: Aurora, Ill. 


Branches and Warehouses in Princiapl Cities 


clean swath, taking everything from dust to 
broken bottles. With its truck-type chassis, 
hydraulic controls for rear elevator and gutter 
broom, squeegee type elevator, the Austin-West- 
ern Motor Sweeper is a sturdier, more effective 
machine. Easy to control in traffic. Complete 
visibility. Sweeps closer to parked cars. 

Ask us to outline a money-saving street clean- 
ing program for you, or 
send the coupon for motor 
sweeper bulletin. 


—— —— 
1 
hinery 
Western Road Mae 
d Motor Sweeper Bulletin. \ 


Austin-Western 


ROAD GRADERS - MOTOR GRADERS - ELEVATING GRADERS - DRAGS Narme.-.--00000"" gael 
ROAD ROLLERS - DUMP WAGONS - DUMP CARS | 


SCARIFIERS BULLDOZERS - TRAILERS SCRAPERS PLOWS 
BITUMINOUS DISTRIBUTORS - ROAD-MIX MACHINES - cuLvVeRTS 
CRUSHING AND WASHING PLANTS - SWEEPERS AND SPRINKLERS - SHOVELS - CRANES - ETC - SNOW PLOWS 
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Traffic on Triborough 
Bridge (See pages 117, 119) 


HE $60,300,000 Triborough Bridge, 

running from Queens to Manhattan 
and Bronx boroughs in New York City, 
carried 57,104 vehicles on Sunday, July 
12, which was the day after it opened. 
Daily traffic in the first nine days was as 
follows: 

Jury 12 to 20, 8 A. M. to 8 A. M. 


Sunday to Monday............... .57,104 
Monday to Tuesday............... 28,877 
Tuesday to Wednesday............ 25,041 
Wednesday to Thursday...........30,152 
Thursday to Friday............... 32,238 
Friday to Saturday............... 30,283 
Saturday to Sunday...............37,819 
Sunday to Monday................54,764 
Monday to Tuesday............... 20,506 


The average for the first seven days was 
34,500 vehicles per day. At this rate, six 
months’ traffic would total 897,000 vehi- 
cles, which compares as follows with traf- 
fic for the first six months of 1936 over 
other famous toll structures to and from 
Greater New York: 


Port of N. Y. Authority 


% Increase 


structures Vehicles from 1935 
George Washington Bridge.. 2,871,275 5.7 
Goethals Bridge........... 263,006 13.6 
Outerbridge Crossing....... 117,370 12.0 
Bayonne Bridge............ 206,000 1.0 
Holland Tunnel............ 5,295,421 2.0 


Average daily traffic for the month of 
July exceeded 33,000 vehicles. 


The 1935 Fire Loss 


RE losses in the United States for the 

year 1935 were $248,763,856, accord- 
ing to the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, the smallest since 1915, and a 
decrease of 8.3 per cent from 1934. 

When the cities are examined individ- 
ually, there is of course considerable un- 
evenness. Among those of more than 
500,000 population, fire losses increased 
in Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Baltimore, 
and Pittsburgh. Of 28 cities of 100,000 
population or more, 13 showed increases. 
The cities in which the losses exceeded 
$5 per capita (the asterisks indicating the 
number of years in which the city has 
been in this class during the 5-year period 
ending December 31, 1935) were: 
Salem, Ore.**. ...$35.23 Shamokin, Pa..... 7.14 


> ace 7 
Peoria, Ill........ 31.93 Peabody, 6.97 
Lewiston, Maine**. 6.28 


LaCrosse, Wis..... 10.18 Concord. N. H..... $73 
Steubenville, O.** 7.51 Chelsea, Mass.***. 5.44 
Stockton, Calif.**. 7.47 Tacoma, Wash..... 5.06 


Fire losses for each of the first five 
months of 1936 have been above the cor- 
responding month of 1935. In millions 
of dollars the figures are as follows: 


1936 
January ....... a 23 
February ........... 


Public Satety 


Chicago Crime in 1935 


F the 2,717 major offenses disposed 

of in the criminal courts of Chicago 
in 1935, there were 2 death sentences out 
of 179 murder trials, and prison sentences 
were given as follows: for murder, 76 
out of 179 trials; for manslaughter by 
negligence, 38 out of 73: for rape. 32 
out of 80; for robbery, 618 out of 1,185; 
for aggravated assault, 14 out of 44; for 
burglary, 154 out of 472; for larceny. 
209 out of 350; for automobile theft, 136 
out of 334 charged. 


Why Worm In? 


T= really simple task of worming 
a car into a certain gap in the row 
of cars lining the curb is something that 
troubles many motorists,’ says W. R. 
Bamford, Dodge Division of Chrysler 
Corporation, who then proceeds to tell 
how to perform this miracle without 
wearing tempers, fenders and bumpers. 
Parking meters, providing 20 feet of 
curb space per car, make this knowledge 
and ability unnecessary on sireets wher: 
such devices are installed. 


Traffic Control Tried from Radio Blimp 


IRECTING traffic and the possible 

pursuit of criminals from the air was 
given a practical demonstration in Cleve- 
land recently with a special short-wave 
transmitter and receiver installed in the 
airship. Deputy Traffic Commissioner 
Martin A. Blecke gave orders to traffic 
men in Cleveland’s 25 radio police cars 
and carried on a two-way conversation 
with one of the cars. 

“T can see great possibilities in direct- 
ing trafic from the air,” Commissioner 
Blecke said after the demonstration. “I 
had a perfect view of all roads of the city 
at all times and could see where traffic 
was heaviest, and it was an easy matter 
to dispatch extra help by means of the 
short-wave radio transmitter. 

“Tn addition to traffic regulation. I can 
see where such a set-up would prove most 
helpful in the pursuit of criminals. From 
the airship it would be a comparatively 
easy matter for me to keep my eyes con- 
stantly on the fleeing criminals while | 
was talking to the police cars on the 
ground. I could direct the cars so that 
it would be fairly easy for them to rush 
ahead and block reads and eventually 
close in on the criminals. If they should 
duck to shelter in some building or yard, 
I could see them, and by radio it would 
be no trouble for me to direct officers to 
the spot.” 
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“The dirigible is ideal for this purpose. 
It can fly slower, in fact, almost stand 
still at times, whereas an airplane must 
cruise at greater speeds. and thus it 
would be more difficult to keep your eyes 
trained on any particular persons or 
location. This demonstration has proved 
to me the wonderful possibilities for doing 
police work from the air.” 

For the demonstration, General Electric 
installed a portable 50-watt transmitter as 
well as receivers in the blimp. From the 
air this transmitter has a range of about 
500 miles. It operates on a frequency of 
150 meters, in close proximity to the reg 
ular channels assigned to the _ police. 
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and they 


saverage 203 years of service 


You see above the unretouched photographs for underground mains. Cast iron is the 
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of three cast iron water mains, still function. 
ing underground, after a term of service av- 
eraging 203 years. Engineers estimate the life 
of cast iron pipe at 100 years, which is, of 
course, conservative. No one knows the full 
span of the useful life of cast iron pipe. The 
first recorded installation, made 272 years 
ago in Versailles, France, is still in service. 
But all engineers know that cast iron pipe is 
the longest-lived, most economical material 


BIDS NOW IN USE BY ENGINEERS 


standard material for water mains the world 
over. Its useful life is more than a century be- 
cause it effectively resists rust. It is the one fer- 
rous metal pipe for water or gas mains or sewer 
construction that will not disintegrate from 
rust. Availableindiameters from 1“to84 inches. 

For further information, address The Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Association, Thos. F. Wolfe, 
Research Engineer, 1013 Peoples Gas Bldg., 


Chicago, Hlinois. 
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Pedestrian Safety at Complicated Intersections 


By HOWARD F. ILGNER 
Chairman and Engineer, Traffic Committee, Milwaukee Salety Commission, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


another moving vehicle or a pedestrian, we have channelization of motor-vehicle traffic by means of trafhic 
what is known as a “vehicle traffic accident,” or, islands is becoming an important method of improving 
if the vehicle be a motor vehicle, a “motor-vehicle traffic 


| a moving vehicle on a public highway strikes At complicated intersections and on wide roadways, 


accident,” which is the type of accident we are most con- 
cerned with at the present time. Obviously, to prevent 
accidents the proper procedure is to prevent moving vehi- 


cles from striking other moving vehicles, pedestrians, ot 
fixed objects. If this could be accomplished, there would 


be no more worries about traflic accidents. 
From an engineering standpoint, attempts are being 


made to accomplish this in various ways: 

|. By proper allocation of street space 

(a) Pavement markings 

(b) Channelizing traffic islands 
By traffic signs 
By traflic signals 
By grade separations 
By providing adequate visibility 

Since 65 per cent of the motor-vehicle fatalities in cities 
affect pedestrians, it is a foregone conclusion that all in- 
telligent traffic planning must give consideration to the 
pedestrian. Elevated sidewalks and pedestrian tunnels are 
not in the picture as the immediate solution of the pedes- 


W 


trian problem on a large scale, nor are they, when avail- 


able, as popular as they might be. Immediate progress 
must be made on the street surface. Similarly, street- 
crossing grade separations for motor vehicles cannot be 
considered at the present time for city streets in general, 
and any immediate progress in safety along this line must 
also be made on the street surface, with the probability 
that there will never be a complete separation of grades. 

Proper allocation of street space, then, assumes con- 
siderable importance in the traffic-safety problem. Pave- 
ment markings have been used for this purpose for many 
years, supplemented by the traffic button. Misuse of the 
traffic button as the remedy for all traffic ills has led to the 
elimination of many such buttons, although a properly 
designed illuminated traffic button used at proper locations 
is still one of the most useful instruments in the allocation 


rYPES OF TRAFFIC ISLANDS AND METHOD OF 
of street space. ILLUMINATION USED IN MILWAUKEE 
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traffic conditions. Such channelization separates and 
directs the various moves of vehicular traffic, thus not only 
providing greater safety for motor vehicles, but also greatly 
aiding pedestrians. A pedestrian with only short distances 
to travel between curbs, who knows where motor vehicles 
are going, and who has to watch vehicle traffic from only 
one general direction when making a crossing, is certainly 
in a much safer position than a pedestrian who has to 
negotiate long crossings amid non-channelized and con- 
fused vehicle traflic. 

The traffic islands used in Milwaukee are of low type 
construction, offering no great hazard to motor vehicles, 
and yet commanding enough so that no motor-vehicle 
driver would deliberately ride over them. The edges are 
plainly marked by amber traffic markers, which are illum- 
inated at night by electrical connection to the street-light- 
ing circuits and definitely indicate the existence of the 
islands and also their general shape and size. A series of 
center islands along a wide roadway would generally have 
two such marker lights which would indicate their exist- 
ence and width, while triangular islands at street inter- 
sections would generally have one traffic marker light at 
each corner. These amber marker lights are right down 
on the islands; in fact, they form an important part of them. 
They are not up off the ground where they can be con- 
fused with other lights, or where they can be easily oblit- 
erated by the glare of on-coming headlights. General 
illumination from street lighting or floodlights is not suffi- 


INTERSECTION 


NORTH STORY PARKWAY AND WEST 
WISCONSIN AVENUE, MILWAUKEE 
(Day and night views of this reconstructed inter- 
section, accompanying a brief article headed 
“Milwaukee's Street - Lighting Intensity Is 
Traffic-Adjusted,” will be found on page 123 of 
Tue American Crry for April, 1936) 
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\RECON STRUCTED 
ERSECTION 


NORTH 45tH STREET AND WEST WISCONSIN 
AVENUE 


cient to overcome glare from on-coming headlights, even 
though such glare be small. A light source can be effec- 
tively fought only by another light source, and the glare 
of headlights is here opposed by another light source which 
does not illuminate but is part of the object itself. 

We believe that the traffic islands described provide a 
proper balance between the motor-vehicle driver and the 
pedestrian in the matter of safety. In case a mistake is 
made by a motor-vehicle driver—which has happened— 
he may bump the traffic marker or standard or go over 
the corner of the island, but very rarely does he lose con- 
trol of his car or is injured. 

Some of the unusual intersections which have been chan- 
nelized in Milwaukee are shown on the accompanying dia- 
grams and are as follows: 


North Story Parkway and West 


Wisconsin Avenue 


Original Intersection.—Originally this intersection was one 
vast expanse of pavement which, owing to its accident record 
and general hazardous nature, became known as “The Battle 
Ground.” The roadway of West Wisconsin Avenue was 90 feet 
wide without any islands to break up this extreme width. Be- 
cause of the enormous openings at North Story Parkway, the 
actual width of the pavement was far in excess of 90 feet at 
the point of crossing. It was thought at one time that with 
ample space in which vehicles might maneuver, no trouble 
would be experienced, but instead, every one was confused and 
the pedestrian especially had no chance whatsoever. 

Reconstructed Intersection—In reconstructing this inter- 
section, the principle of channelization was carried out in 
detail as shown on the diagram. There is no longer any ques. 
tion as to where the vehicular traftic stream will flow, and 
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pedestrians no longer need to call a taxi when they wish to 
cross from one side of the intersection to the other. It should 
be noted particularly that the vehicle conflict has been brought 
down to a very small area, easily controllable by traffic sig- 
nals, with no loss of time to moving traffic; shown by the fact 
that although this is one of the busy intersections of the city, 
and the gateway to the west, the traffic signals operate on a 
35-second total cycle. 


West End of West Wisconsin 
Avenue Viaduct 


Original Intersection—The diagram on p. 44 shows a great 
hazard which existed at this location before improvements 
took place. Any one not familiar with the location might 
easily be caught in a trap, as many were. 

Reconstructed Intersection—By extending the boulevard 
parkway to include this intersection, and by tapering the west 
end of the viaduct, a perfectly smooth streamline traffic chan- 


NORTH 27ra STREET AND WEST HIGHLAND 
BOULEVARD AFTER RECONSTRUCTION 


TWO VIEWS OF THE INTERSECTION AT EAST 
MASON STREET AND NORTH PROSPECT AVENUE 
AFTER RECONSTRUCTION 


nel was effected. This improvement proved very successful and 
has been extremely popular. 
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East Mason Street and North 
Prospect Avenue 


Original Intersection.—In this case, the original intersection 
presented an enormous open paved area across which motor- 
vehicle travel was anything but safe, and crossing on foot 
was extremely hazardous. Because of its size and large radii, 
motorists had no way of telling what course approaching 
motorists from the opposite direction or from the side might 
choose to take. For the pedestrian this uncertainty of the 
vehicular movements was even more disconcerting. 

Reconstructed Intersection.—In reconstructing inter- 
section by the installation of channelizing islands, safety and 
facility for both motorists and pedestrians was provided. The 
enormous crossing distances for pedestrians were broken up 
into small crossings of about 30 feet from one point of refuge 
to another. With the installation of triangular islands it was 
possible to expedite the vehicular trafic in a most advan- 
tageous manner, namely, by providing two special, individual 
right-hand turn lanes, which are not interfered with by con- 
flicting motor-vehicle traffic and which are stopped only long 
enough to allow pedestrians to cross a 20-foot strip. In prac- 
tice. to most motorists, when the signal goes red on the right- 
hand turn, it means merely a slowing-down, so short is the 


North 27th Street and West 
Highland Boulevard 


Original Intersection-The diagram on p. 4 
rather awkward intersection for motor vehicles to negotiate 
and a very unsatisfactory one from the pedestrian’s standpoint. 

Reconstructed Intersection—By the simple medium of cut- 
ting through the existing standard center plot, and the con- 
struction of two small islands, a layout was obtained which, 
as can be readily seen from the diagrams, made motor-vehicle 


shows a 


trafic much smoother, and gave the pedestrian a definite 
pathway with frequent points of refuge. A cut-off was also 
supplied for vehicles wishing to make a “U” turn so tha: 
they would not have to enter the congested and conflicting 
portion of the intersection. 

Some of these intersection layouts may seem compli. 
cated and confusing. That they are simple and easily 
understandable, however, was definitely demonstrated 
the time they were placed in service. Each and every one 
of them was opened up without any police supervision 
whatsoever. Vehicle traffic at once flowed smoothly and 
naturally without any indecision or difficulty, and the 
pedestrian traffic likewise. 

One of the outstanding reasons for the success of these 
installations is the fact that the limits or area under contro! 
at each intersection are clearly defined by the placement of 
traffic devices, whether control be by traffic signal, sign, 
or pavement marking. In every case the traffic contro| 
signal, sign, or marking is placed at the point of obedience, 
so that there can be absolutely no mistake. A second or 
running signal is installed at the left-hand side at a loca. 
tion where it is of greatest value to the faster-moving 
center lanes of vehicular traffic and to those making left 
hand turns. 

In the diagrams. some instances are shown in which 
there are three distinct points where stops might be made 
If the signalization and signing were not positive, and not 
uniform, but instead left the interpretation of their meaning 
to choice and imagination, these installations would not be 
successful. Any mistake would cause confusion, and ab. 
solutely void the effectiveness of the installation. 


Third World Power Conference Next Month 


Wit N the program for the Third World Power Conference 
was first made available, several months ago, Morris L. 
Cooke remarked on the great role of electricity as the deliverer 
from drudgery. He also observed that in that millenium, peo- 
ple would have found something to occupy them in place of 
the routine seuffling for existence. 

This is beside the immediate point of the Third World 
Power Conference, to be held in Washington, D. C., Septem- 
ber 7-12; 
behind the intensifying public concern about all phases of elec- 


but it does suggest the motive, conscious or not, 


Iric power. 

These conferences are held every six years: the first was in 
London in 1924; the second, in Berlin in 1930. The present 
one is fortunately placed, in that it has at its command the 
meticulous findings of the Federal Power Commission, which in 
three years has developed the makings of the chart of future 


» power de velopment in this country. 


It is interesting to note that whereas at the earlier Confer- 
ences the technical aspects were stressed, in the coming Con- 
ference the accent will be placed on the economic and social 
sides of the subject. These three legs indeed need to be kept 
the same length in order to support Pandora’s box holding the 
gifts which will be bestowed on mankind in the full outpour- 
ing of the Electrical Age. It will of course be remembered, 
however, that though engineers know how to produce electrical 
energy in any quantity that can be paid for at prevailing rates, 
they do not yet know how to make it cheaply enough to be used 
for heating in cold climates. Theirs is the job to see the race 
through between electricity and oil. 

Sharp reductions in the cost of a product, however, usually 
follow close on the heels of a rapidly increasing demand for it, 
end conversely, reductions in cost are invariably followed by 
a stimulation in the demand for it. It is the business of the 
social forees to create a desire for its use, and of economic 


forces to stimulate or retard its use. Such has been the ex- 
perience in the field of electric power. The initial purpose of 
electricity, to provide light, has become an urban matter-of. 
course, and the farmers are now accepting it as an overdue 
necessity. Its value as power was also recognized at once 
[he toaster was a step in universal acceptance. The next ste 
was the vacuum cleaner and the electric refrigerator. Uni- 
versal use in cooking, and then in air-conditioning and heating, 
wait on the scientists and the engineers. 

rhe use of electricity, like the movies and radio, is a leveler 
upward, tending to bring all nations to the same standards. 
Hence a World Power Conference, whose broad spread is in 
dicated by the list of papers and authors to be contributed by 
the United States. It is expected that attendance will reach 
3,000, of whom 700 will be Europeans. 

here will also be extensive exhibits and tours, but the meat. 
to be chewed over during the next three years at least, should 
be found in the papers and especially in the statistics. Great 
dreams are materialized through knowledge of existing facts 
and trends which stimulate the invention and design that 
build in detail the myriad material parts and pieces of the 
cconomic and social plan. 

Municipal officials will be especially interested in the subject assigne 
to E. F. Scattergood, “Organization of Publicly-Owned Utilities.”. Other 
papers on the program of importance to readers of THe American City it 
clude: “Trends in the Utilization of Power Resources,” by Dr. Harlow S$ 
Person, Consulting Economist, and Dr. Vannevar Bush, Dean of Eng 
neering and Vice-President of Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
“Organization of Private Electric and Gas Utilities,” by Robert E. Healy 
Member of Securities and Exchange Commission, and James F. Fogarty 
President. North American Co.; “Public Regulation of Private Electr 
and Gas Utilities,” by James C. Bonbright, Trustee, New York Power A 
.hority, and William E. Mosher, Syracuse University, and John E. Zim 
mermann, President, United Gas Improvement Co.; “Planned Utilization 
Water Resources,” by Arthur E. Morgan, Chairman, TVA, and Harrix« 
G. Roby, Byllesby Engineering and Management Corporation; “Utilization 
of Small Water Powers.” by Dr. H. H. Bennett, Chief, Soil Conservation 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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ere Is No Need ot Faults 


in Brick Pavements 


An Analysis of All Factors, from the Subgrade to the Surface 


By JOHN S. 


CRANDELL. 


Professor of Highway Engineering, 


University 


OU will recall the story of the man who builded his 
house upon the sand, and you recall what happened 
when the storm came. For the past thirty years | 

have wondered why specifications still call for a sand 
cushion under a brick pavement. They are still current 
despite all the failures directly traceable to the sand 
cushion; despite the improvements that have been manifest 
when other types of cushion are used; despite ali the ex- 
horting and preaching of the brethren who have made brick 
pavements a life study. 

Several things have dulled the good record of the brick 
pavement. The bricks themselves are not often at fault, 
although, of course, there are occasional lapses from per- 
fection. But, given a well-drained subgrade, a good base, 
a satisfactory bedding course, a good filler, and good 
bricks, the pavement will be a credit to its designers and 
builders for years to come if the workmanship is good. 
In other words, there are many factors that enter into the 
production of a brick pavement other than the bricks 
themselves. And this fact is often lost sight of even by 
sensible persons who should know better. 


Foundations 


Let us assume that the subgrade is good—and the drain- 
age problem has been solved before we begin to build our 
pavement. The next thing is the foundation. It is gen- 
erally assumed that a concrete foundation is the best. How- 
ever, Morgan P. O’Brien, City Engineer of Springfield, IIL, 
says that the old pavements are valuable as foundations for 
new brick surfaces, and that it is a mistake to remove the 
old pavement simply to lay a new foundation. In other 
words, he believes that we should make use of what we 
have. And he is right. If it will act as a good base for the 
new top, there is no more reason why we should destroy 
the old pavement already in place than why you should 
tear up the floor in your house and lay another in order 
to put down a new rug. Perhaps the old pavement is rough 
and uneven. If so, it may be given a leveling course of 
cement mortar or bituminous concrete. If it is too nar- 
row, then a concrete strip and edging may be laid, as has 
heen done on several hundred miles of road in Illinois. 

If the old pavement is wholly unsuited to the new brick 
top, or if there is no pavement existent, then a concrete 
foundation is called for. In this case | am not in favor 
of a rich mix, nor of expansion joints, contraction joints, 
or other such costly and faulty schemes. A lean concrete 
base 5 inches thick is, to my mind, the best that can be 
selected. The contraction cracks that form will be small, 
and there will be no likelihood of blow-ups in summer. 
Light reinforcing may be used to minimize the troubles 
that will come from the cracks which surely will form in 
the base. It will be of interest to many to know that a 


of Illinois 


5-inch lean-mix concrete base has carried the heavy traffic 
of New York City for many years. There is no good reason 
why expansion and contraction joints should be introduced 
with this type of base, but if a rich mix is laid, the story 
will be different. 


Sand Cushions and Slag Cushions 


After the base is laid, comes the most perplexing prob- 
lem. There are advocates of all kinds and conditions of 
bedding courses. The old-timer, who should know better, 
often will tell you that the only thing suitable is a sand 
cushion, two inches thick. He will say this although he 
knows that the sand cushion has spelled the ruination of 
many a brick pavement. Then there is the advocate of 
granulated slag, who can point to some very good jobs te 
support his argument. Then the cement mortar enthusiasc, 
and the asphalt-sand-mastic apostle, the tar-sand-mastic 
healer, the emulsified asphalt doctor, and many lesser new- 
dealers. We are likely to be quite addled if we listen to 
them at all, and we may be disgusted with results from 
several of them. What shall we believe? What have been 
the results to date? Let us look at the matter dispassion- 
ately, with our minds free from sales arguments of any 
kind. There has been much bally-hoo, and we must free 
ourselves from it. 

With no hesitation we may discard the plain sand cush- 
ion. Its defects are so apparent that even the meanest 
comprehension must be cognizant of them. Granulated 
slag is far better than the best sand cushion. It is said that 
slag, in the course of time, sets up under the bricks, much 
as concrete does, and hence forms the ideal cushion course, 
since it does not set as soon as the bricks are laid, but 
takes its time and sets after the bricks have finally come 
to rest after a few months. This statement is and is not 
true. Sometimes yes, sometimes no. I personally have 
examined many brick pavements laid on slag cushions. | 
have found the slag set up sometimes, and sometimes not. 
I do not know the answer. Was there any difference in the 
pavements? Sometimes. One thing seemed certain to me, 
and that was that inequalities in the brick top were due to 
loss of cushion through cracks in the concrete foundation, 
and this happened only on those pavements where the slag 
had not set up, but was acting just as sand acts, as in- 
dividual grains. However, there was never that uneven- 
ness of surface where slag is used that is found where sand 
is the cushion, because the friction between the particles of 
slag is so much greater than between the particles of sand, 
and therefore the slag bed “stays put.” 

Granulated siag is not to be found everywhere, and 
therefore the transportation charges on it preclude its gen- 
eral use, even if it were a better material for the purpose 


than it really is. 
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The Cement Mortar Cushion 


lf a cement mortar cushion is spread, then the bricks 
must be laid on it before it sets, so that they may be suit- 
ably embedded in it, otherwise the inequalities in the bricks 
themselves will prevent their being laid firmly and rigidly. 
‘The consequent ae tion will be that traflic is a hammer and 
the mortar is an anvil, instead of a cushion. 

If the bricks are laid in the fresh mortar, they will adhere 


to it. and then they cannot move when changes 1n tempera- 


ture occur. Th consequence of this is that there are shat- 
tered bricks, disrupted cushions, and a decidedly faulty 
pavement. The cement mortar cushion, although it pos- 


sesses some advantages, has not been uniformly successful, 


The Bituminous Mastic Cushion 


lhe defects apparent in the materials discussed lead to 
the trial and the adoption of the bituminous mastic cush- 
ion, consisting of a bituminous binder and sand, mixed so 
as to provide a bedding course that will support the bricks 
well, and will not change shape, flow, or be lost through 
cracks in the base. As the fond parent of this type, I have 
been much interested in its use and abuse. It was in 1912 
that | began laboratory experiments on it. In 1920 I had 
the opportunity to try it out in practice in East Water 
Street, Syracuse, \. Y., where a wood block pavement was 
laid on a tar-sand mastic cushion. It has been thoroughly 
successful. My original experiments were with tar. Since 
then I have tried all the commercial bituminous products. 
I found that the ideal proportion of bitumen to sand is 
7:93, by volume. If more bitumen is used, a sloppy mix 
results: if less, then the mixture dries out in the course of 
time, and there is left only some dirty-colored sand. 

The bituminous mastic cushion has become the standard 
in many states. Yet there are numerous apparent failures 
of it already. After watching many jobs, and conferring 
with those in authority, | am of the opinion that in the 
cases where it has not been successful the cause is the in- 
correct proportioning of the ingredients. Contractors do 
not like as much as 7 per cent of bitumen: it costs more 
than sand, and the trouble of mixing and laying is greater 
than if the amount is cut down to 4 per cent or less, which 
all too frequently they have succeeded in having approved. 
The wrong bitumen has often been used, which makes a 
rather worthless mix. Careless workmanship also adds to 
the negative side. 


The Brick 

The lug block has re-entered the field. It is now being 
used more than any other kind. The most modern variety 
is made with the wire-cut surface uppermost. This should 
reduce skidding accidents. Lugs assure the entrance of 
filler into the joints, and, if large enough, insure its pene- 
tration to the bottom of the joint as well. The lugless brick 
too often prevents the filler from entering the joint at all. 

The de-aired brick has made its appearance. It is manu- 
factured by removing air from the clay or shale after it 
leaves the pug-mill. The de-aired brick is being experi- 
mented with, and there are indications that it may be su- 
perior in some respects to the regular kind. 


Joint Fillers 
Now that we have laid the brick on a bituminous mastic 
bedding course, over a lean concrete base, which was laid 
over a well-drained (and perhaps stabilized) subgrade, we 


have but one step more to finish the pavement. We must 
fill the joints. 

Years ago (and, alas! sometimes today) the joints were 
filled with sand. This was a grievous error. Coal-tar piich 
was then tried, and it was partially successful, but horses’ 
hoofs chipped it out in winter, and it tended to run ji 
summer. Cement grout was next. Sometimes it was won- 
derfully successful, and then again it was a woeful failure. 

Asphalt cement was tried, and today it is the most us 
of all the many that have been considered. 

Plastic sulphur is the newest to be experimented \ 

It gives promise at least of being an interesting rival of as 
phalt. One of its grave defects is the difhiculty experienced 
using it in practice. But once in place, it should be a good 
filler. 

There would be little argument against asphalt or tar i! 
only they would stay in place. Both tend to exude, and 
when they are spread by traffic over the surface of the brick, 
they make a bituminous surface that stays and wears and 
wears and wears. In fact, the exudation may be so great as 
to prevent the brick from being exposed to traffic for years. 
This used to be a good talking point for the asphalt sales. 
man. But it has been found that this exudation of asphalt 
makes the pavement so slippery in bad weather that skid. 
ding accidents are frequent. In order to save the situation, 
resort has been made to the removal of the filler from the 
surface. Of course there may be a rather thick layer o! 
asphalt on the surface directly after the filler is applied, 
since it is customary to pour it over the bricks and let it 
find its way to the bottom of the joints. This surface as- 
phalt is removed immediately by scraping it off. In orde: 
to effect this, the surface of the bricks is either treated with 
a coat of whitewash, or sprayed with a solution made of 
calcium chloride, starch and water. If the weather is not 
hot, water does just as well. The amount of asphalt scraped 
off and re-used more than compensates for the cost of re- 
moval. 

But next summer when the temperature rises and rises 
until we cannot sleep, the asphalt in the joints rises and 
rises until it comes out of the joints and is again spread by 
passing traffic over the previously clean brick surface. 
Scraping must again be resorted to if we would keep the 
bricks free from asphalt. Sometimes this has had to be 
done for three successive summers. 

While coal-tar pitch has some of the same proclivities, it 
has the virtue of chipping off the surface in cold weather. 

A better filler is the so-called bituminous mastic, which 
is made by mixing tar and sand, or asphalt and sand in a 
half-and-half mix, by volume. This is expensive to make 
and difficult to handle. The sand must be heated to about 
100° F., and the bitumen must be of a suitable temperature 
for ready pouring. The first mastic-filled brick pavement 
was laid at Columbus, Ohio, in 1915. The mix was coal- 
tar pitch and sand. It is in excellent condition today. 
Thereafter there were many brick pavements laid with 
this type. All were successful if lug bricks were used. 

If that is so, why do we not use mastic filler today? 

It is too expensive to buy, and too troublesome to make, 
except in, or close to, big cities where hot sand and suitable 
mixing plants are available. 


The Future 


Brick roads do not wear out. Those that are properly 
laid will outlast the present generation. But care must be 
taken with subgrade, foundation, bedding course, and filler. 
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Brick pavements can and should be laid so as to ride 
as well as any other type at high speed. There is no justi- 
ble reason why there should be any unevenness greater 
than 14-inch in 10 feet. 
\ brick pavement is high in first cost. If it is properly 
laid, the maintenance costs are trifling. If it is improperly 
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for 


laid, they are outrageous. Therefore, the same care should 
be taken to lay the pavement well that is taken to build a 
first class automobile. A brick pavement reflects either 
credit or dishonor on both engineer and contractor, who 


should hold high the standards of construction. 
ACKNOWLEDCMENT.—From a paper presente the Annual Conference on 


Highway Engineering at the University of Michigan. 


his W ater Department P rints 


Its wn Forms 


By C. E. HOGEBOOM 


City Clerk, 


HEATON is a purely residential city of approxi- 
mately 8,000 population, 25 miles west of Chi- 
cago. It covers an area of approximately 4.5 
square "niles and, although at the present time there are 
only about 2,200 water meters on the system, nearly the 
entire area of the town has to be covered in order to read 
all the meters. The meters are all read by one man, who 
in his spare time tends the pumps and keeps the plant clean. 


Division into Districts 


For an even distribution of the work of reading, billing 
and collecting, the city is divided into three districts 
known as 1, 2 and 3, or pink, white and blue respectively. 
Meters in each district are read and billed and bills col- 
lected every three months. There are approximately 550 
meters in District 1, 1,000 meters in District 2, and 650 
meters in District 3. Because District 2 is in the most 
densely populated section of the city, it takes no more 
time to read the larger number of meters in this section 
than it does to read half as many in the sparsely populated 
districts. 


Meter Reading 


The meter reader’s cards are bound in ring-type loose- 
leaf books with hard covers. On the meter reader’s card is 
entered the meter reading. There is a card for each meter, 
and on it are written the names and addresses of the 
tenant and the owner, and the account number. In case 
access cannot be gained to the premises to read the meter, 
a Government post-card is left by the reader, so that the 
consumer can read his own meter and send the card to the 
office. In this way it is not necessary for the reader to 
make an extra trip to the premises in order to obtain the 
reading. 

All bills are sent to the consumers on forms printed 
by the employees of the office on one-cent Government 
post-cards by using an Elliott addressing machine, and 
after the printing of the cards, addresses are put on by 
the same machine from stencils previously cut. To the 
left of the address appears the account number prefixed 
by the number of the district, as 1-1629. This number goes 
on the card at the same time it is addressed; in fact, the 
number is part of the address. The meter reader enters 
the present reading from the meter card on the bill. The 
appearing of the account number and address on both 
cards prevents any error in posting meter readings from 
meter cards to bill cards and vice versa. 


Wheaton, 


Illinois 


Billing 


When the meter reader has posted his readings on the 
bill forms, they are turned into the central office, where, 
under the supervision of the City Collector, the previous 
reading and consumption are posted, and the amount of 
the bill is computed and posted in both net and gross 
amounts. As consumption for each account is computed, 
it is compared with previous usage. If the consumption 
is exceptionally high or low, the meter reader is directe | 
to re-read and to make an inspection of the premises it 
necessary. The result of his inspection and re-reading is 
reported to the Water Department office and transmitted 
to the consumer. The user always appreciates a notifica- 
tion of appreciable change in consumption, especially if 
the bill is high and a remedy can be provided which will 
lower his consumption. 

When the office is making out the bills, it also enters the 
same information on 7x5-inch record cards, which are 
filed in 12-drawer visible card index cabinets. Three of 
these cabinets, which hold the record cards, are mounted 
on a steel rack with rubber-tired wheels, which makes it 
possible to move the file in and out of the vault easily. 
The office file card shows the consumption for each quar- 
ter, the charge for water and other service, credits, and the 
balance due. The record cards are white, blue and pink, 
corresponding to the district to which they pertain. The 
accounts are filed numerically for each district. Both sides 
of the card are used; thus one card will last a period of 
seven years. The drawers are approximately 11% inches 
wider than the cards, so that when the bills are made out, 
the record cards are pushed to the left side, and as bills 
are paid, the cards are pushed to the right. 

Card signals are used in connection with the record 
cards. For those accounts where special readings have 
been made, a red signal is placed at the bottom of the 
card; for those accounts where discounts have been for- 
feited and the bill has been paid in the net amount and 
the balance is carried forward, a blue signal is placed on 
the card; and a black signal is placed on those cards where 
a bill has not been paid after becoming delinquent. 

\ 3x5-inch card index file is maintained for every street 
address in the city. Street names are filed alphabetically, 
and following each street name are cards for every ad- 
dress, filed numerically. On each card, besides the address, 
is the account number for that address. By this method 
it is possible to locate the account easily when the bill 
itself is not brought along by the consumer when making 
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ORDER FOR REPAIR OF WATER METER 
To the City of Wheaton, 
Water Department, 
Wheaton, Ill. 
You sre hereby authorized to remov 
repairs to put into first-class operating a 


ele 


ing condition my water meter located at 


ond I agree to vay the reasonable ¢ 


essrry to make euch repairs. 


| Meter Repair Order, 42x 8' inches 


City of Wheaton, Mlinois 
APPLICATION FOR WATER SERVICE 


Deposit $ 
The undersigned hereby app 


and agrees to pay a harges for the furnishing of such serv 
and payable, in accordance wit 1 existing and future rates 


Addres« 


if signed by a resident owner of real extate in the City of Wheaton, ma 


Goaranty 
eal estate with 


Application for Water Service 
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payment. In such eases, a duplicate bill is made up from Should a consumer pay his bill by mail in the n 
amount and it is received after the discount period, he 


the record card on a regular bill form printed on cards the 
same size as Government post-cards. 
Payments and Delinquencies 


The bill has a heavy line about two inches from the 
right end, dividing the card into two parts. When the bill 


is paid, the card is cut through at this line and both parts 
ire receipted The consumer receives the left or larger 
part ind the city retains the right or stub end. On the 
iddress side of the city’s portion appears the account num- 
her prefixed by the district number. The amount paid is 


noted on both parts of the bill. From the city’s stub por- 
tion of the bill the amount and date paid are posted onto 
the custome rs rec ord ( ard. 

lhe water bills are rendered in net and gross amounts. 
\ll bills are sent out as nearly as possible on the first of 
each month, and a date, 15 days after the date rendered, is 
stamped on the bills. Any time before the expiration date 
a consumer may pay the bill in the net amount. If a bill 
is not paid by the discount date, the bill is collectible in 
the gross amount. A greater total of the bills is paid in 
the discount period, for the difference between the net and 
gross figures is worth saving. 

If a bill is not paid within 30 days from the time it is 
rendered, a notice, using unstamped Government post- 
cards again, is mailed to the consumer, calling attention to 
the unpaid bill. If the bill still remains unpaid ten days 
after the notice is mailed, a “final notice” is sent, allowing 
the consumer five more days in which to make settlement, 
and if no agreement or payment is made by the expiration 
of this time, the water is turned off until the bill is paid, 
and a $1.00 charge is made for turning on the service. 


sent a receipt of the amount paid, with a notice printed o: 
a card which tells him that the remittance was receive 
after the discount period, that his account is being credite: 
with the remittance, and that the discount forfeiture is 
being carried forward and will be added to the next quar 
ter’s bill. This notice is also printed by employees of the 
office on regular unstamped cards of Government post- 
card size, using the Elliott machine. 

The use of one-cent Government post-cards as bills and 
the Elliott machine to print and address them reduces the 
expense of billing and collecting approximately $200 per 
year. This does not take into consideration the savings 
in the cost of printing other forms with the same machine. 


Meter Repairs 


In this city, all meters are owned by the tenant or the 
property owner. Whenever it is necessary to repair or 
test a meter, the Water Department will make such test 
or repairs as needed only after a signed order is secured 
from the owner to insure payment for the work. A record 
of meter repairs and testing is made on 5x8-inch cards, 
filed according to street address. On one side of the card 
is the “Meter Record,” and the other side shows the “Test 
and Repair Record.” These cards tell the complete life 
story of the meters. 

All users of water are required to make an application 
for service on a special 5x8-inch form. A deposit of $5 is 
required in most cases unless a property owner guarantees 
the water bill, in which case the deposit is waived. This 
method aids collection to a high degree. 


Organized Public Recreation in the Year 1935 


N 1935, communities reporting organized public recreation 

totaled 2,204, according to the Year Book of the National 
Recreation Association. Of these, 1,045 depended entirely on 
emergency relief funds to finance their recreational activities. 

However, $21,552,621 was expended for recreation from the 
regular coffers of municipal and county governments. This 
was more than came from similar sources in 1934. Further- 
more, of the $15,919,788 spent from emergency funds for 
community recreation, 90 per cent was used in cities which 
raised a part of the cost locally through taxation or from pri- 
vate sources, 

Kighty-three per cent of all the workers paid from emer- 
gency funds also served in such cities. These facts, coupled 
with the fact that the amount paid for regular leadership ex- 
ceeds that for 1934, indicate that to a large extent emergency 
workers assigned for service to recreation agencies supple- 
mented rather than supplanted services and workers in 1935. 

l'here were few marked increases in the number of centers 
and facilities of various types, although many were open in 
1935 under leadership for the first time. Fewer playgrounds 
were reported than the previous year, and the high attendance 
figures for 1934 were not maintained. Nevertheless. the fig 
ures for participation and attendance at the indoor and out- 
door areas indicate the tremendous number of individuals who 
used them. For example, there was a yearly or seasonal par- 
ticipation of 47,417,310 at 275 of the 605 bathing beaches re- 
ported, and the attendance at 816 of the 1,149 recreation build- 
ings exceeded 42 million. 

A marked change is noted in the use of emergency funds, as 
compared with 1934, when nearly three times as much money 
was spent for land, buildings and permanent equipment as for 


leadership. In 1935, on the other hand, more money was spent 
for leaders‘ salaries than for capital uses. If the reports sub- 
mitted for the Year Book provide a reliable index, there was a 
large drop in the amount of relief money spent for improving 
recreation properties and developing facilities in 1935. 


The following table indicates the expansion in 1925-35: 


925 1935 
Number of cities..... : 748 2,204 
Employed recreation leaders 17,177 43,976 
Volunteer leaders ........ 6,799 10,346 
Cities with training institutes 115 219 
Total expenditures .... $12.816.165.55 $37,472,409.54 
Playgrounds under leadership 5,121 9,650 
Indoor centers under leadership 1,613 4,949 
Recreation buildings 265 1,149 
Baseball diamonds .. 2,831 4,197 
Bathing beaches ..... 273 605 
Golf courses ........ 153 336 
Ice skating areas... 1,217 2,324 
Swimming pools .. 534 1,098 
Tennis courts .... 6,119 9,880 
Wading pools 629 1,292 


Recent Crry Manacer 


A RCHIE D. TELFER, a local resident and former assistant 
* * manager of the Yates-American Machine Co., has been 
appointed City Manager of Beloit, Wis., to succeed George B. 
Ingersoll. 

On June 29, Robert A Finlayson was appointed City Man- 
ager of Montrose, Colo., to succeed H. R. Elliott, who resigned 
to accept a position as designing engineer with the U. S. 
Reclamation Bureau. 

Crarence E. Rw.ey, 
Director, International City Managers’ Association. 
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NE of the most extensive plans for mutual aid is 
that sponsored by the Egyptian Fire Fighters Asso- 
ciation embracing 60 city and town fire departments 

in an area of 12,000 square miles in southern Illinois. This 

plan was organized in 1925 following a disastrous tornado 
that started more than 50 fires in the town of Murphysboro 
and devastated it. While several neighboring fire depart- 
ments responded to calls for aid from the local fire de- 
partment, most of the hose threads were different, and con- 
nections to hydrants could not be made. A primary aim of 
the Association, therefore, became the adoption of the 
Standard Hose Coupling 


ooperative Fire Fighting 


By DeWAYNE 


Engineer, National Fire Protection Association 


E. NOLTING 


the fire districts additional services which none of them, 


individually, could afford. Operating as a unit, they have 
excellent facilities for drills and training, 


inspection work, investigation of fires, centralized pur- 


hre-prevention 


chasing, repair facilities, and a reserve of apparatus. 
These are advantages which ordinarily are 


by the larger city fire departments. 


Fire Chiefs’ Emergency Plan 


In 1928, fire chiefs of Westchester County, New York, 
organized the Fire Chiefs’ 


enjoyed only 


Thread. 

Fifty-one pumping en- 
gines, 21 hose trucks, 9 
pieces of chemical appara- 
tus, and 5 ladder trucks 
may now be mobilized for 
an emergency. A schedule 
(“running card”) was es- 
tablished giving the order 
in which the apparatus of 
outside towns is called for 
assistance by every town 
asking for aid. The sched- 
ule also shows the order in 
which the apparatus of 
these towns should move up ly. 
(“cover in”) to protect a 
town that has sent appara- 
tus to the fire or is engaged 
at a serious fire of its own. 
Each city or town has a 
list of equipment of its 


Sometimes called mutual aid, this common-sense 
system for quickly extinguishing a bad fire in any 
town of the district requires first of all that there be a 
carefully worked-out plan of what each town will do 
in the case of an emergency. Kind hearts and willing 
hands are not enough, as illustrated by what hap- 
pened when 16 towns in 2 counties sent 51 pieces of 
apparatus and 250 firemen to control a fire in the 
general store of a Pennsylvania community. 
way to the fire, one engine was wrecked, another dam- 
aged, one fireman was killed and eight were injured. 
The fire burned itself out, with a loss of $75,000 be- 
cause there was no water supply. 

Having the plan, the next thing is to use it prompt- 
As Battalion Chief J. J. Deasy, New York City. 
retired, said on June 4, “You can tell investigating 
commissions why you sent for help, but not why you 
didn’t.” Mr. Nolting outlines a number of successful 
cooperative arrangements and asserts that the method 
is sure to continue to grow in favor. 


Emergency Plan to pro- 
mote coperation among 
their departments. Of the 


56 fire-protection districts 
in the county, 44 are volun- 
teer departments, 8 districts 
are in unincorporated terri- 
tory and contract with near- 
by districts for fire-protec- 
tion service, and the other 
4 are the paid fire depart 
ments of Mt. Vernon, New 
Rochelle, White Plains, and 
Yonkers. From a 
ule of apparatus, equip- 


On the 


sched- 


ment and man-power, each 
chief knows at once where 
he can get the help he needs 
for a certain serious fire in 
the shortest time. Each 
chief has listed the depart- 
ments from which he may 


neighbors within a radius 
of 25 miles. 

Mayors and city councils of the various cities and towns 
belonging to the organization are cooperating in this plan 
of preparedness for emergencies. Cities rendering aid do 
not charge for their services, but it has been customary for 
the town receiving aid to feed the visiting firemen, and to 
furnish gasoline and oil while fighting the fire and for the 
trip home. 


Los Angeles County Set-up 


An effective plan of organizing suburban and rural fire 
departments on a county basis is provided by state law in 
California. In Los Angeles County the set-up provides 
strong centralized control which furnishes the communities 
served with a system of mutual aid, as the facilities of 
several cities and towns may be concentrated at one place 
in case of a serious fire. For example, a severe storm in 
the Altadena district damaged a number of electrical cir- 
cuits and caused 22 fires. The alarm was reported to the 
central office, and immediately 65 trained firemen from 13 
surrounding communities responded. 

In addition to stronger protection, this set-up gives all 


have occasion to summon 
aid—for example, the Chief at Mt. Vernon has chosen 
Yonkers, Eastchester, Pelham, New Rochelle, and New 
York City. 

Before the plan was put into operation, the fire chiefs 
worked for and secured the adoption of two important 
state laws. The first, passed in 1931, authorizes towns ot 
fire districts to adopt ordinances permitting their fire de 
partments or companies to send aid to other towns or fire 
districts. 
fire apparatus belonging to the town or district answering 
such a call shall be paid for by the town or district asking 
for the assistance. The second law, amended in 1935, pro 


It also provides that any loss or damage to the 


vides that when a volunteer fireman is injured or killed 
while assisting a neighboring town or fire district, or while 
going to or returning from a call for aid, the town or dis- 
trict asking for the assistance shall pay the injured volun- 
leer fireman, or his representative if he is killed, specified 
sums of money. 

These laws eliminated some of the difficulties facing fire 
departments which render assistance to neighboring com- 
munities. The payments for damages, injuries, or deaths 
are fixed by the New York State law as a charge against 
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the persons and property liable to taxation in the com- 
munity which issued the call for assistance and in which 
the fire occurred. 

A plan similar to that in Westchester County, N. Y., is 
in operation in Fairfield County, Conn. It was organized 
in 1933. 


City and County of Dallas 


How a system of cooperative fire fighting between a large 
city and surrounding communities may function is demon- 
strated in the case of the city and county of Dallas, Texas. 
In 1921, fire chiefs from 30 towns organized and began 
holding meetings every three months. Each meeting was 
held in a different town, and at that time an inspection was 
made of the town to acquaint all the chiefs with all the 
fire-protection facilities in the county. 

Owing to the efforts of the Fire Chief of the city of Dal- 
las, an arrangement was made between the city and the 
county whereby the county purchased a 750-gallon pumper 
and the Dallas Fire Department used it for responding to 
calls from any of the communities in the district. A run- 
ning card schedule was also drawn up, specifying the calls 
on which each town was to go to the assistance of his 
neighbor. This system led to the standardization of hose 
couplings in the district and increased interest in fire pro- 
tection on the part of the smaller towns. Many of them in- 


stalled water-supply systems. 


Other Typical Arrangements 


Last October in Weston, W. Va., fire threatened the de- 
struction of a large hospital for the insane and endangered 
the lives of the 1,600 inmates of the institution. The chief 
of the local volunteer fire department, however, was pre- 
pared for a serious fire in his town. Plans for fighting 
this fire were made several years ago at meetings of the 
West Virginia Fire Fighters Association, which was or- 
ganized to promote cooperation among fire departments 
within a radius of 60 miles from Clarksburg. This pre- 
arranged emergency agreement worked perfectly. Five 
volunteer companies and one paid fire department sent 
apparatus and men, thus mobilizing a force of 115 firemen 
and 15 pieces of apparatus. In spite of inadequate exits, 
flammable construction, and other handicaps, no lives were 
lost and most of the structure was saved, 

As early as 1877 Boston had a fire-alarm hook-up with 
Chelsea in order that aid might be promptly summoned by 
either city. Today interconnections or mutual aid ar- 
rangements are in operation between Boston and most of 
the adjoining cities, such as Brookline, Milton, Newton, 
Somerville, Chelsea, Everett, Quincy, Revere, and Water- 
town. 

Cambridge and Somerville work together on alarms 
coming from fire-alarm boxes near the city line between 
these two cities. Mutual-aid agreements exist among Chel- 
sea, Everett, Malden, and Revere, whereby certain com- 
panies in each city as listed on running cards respond to 
second or greater alarms in the “fire” city, going either to 
the fire or moving up to cover-in. Quite a number of other 
effective mutual-aid agreements such as these exist among 
groups of cities and towns throughout the eastern part of 
Massachusetts to strengthen each other’s fire defenses in 
responses to border-line boxes as well as in case of mullti- 
ple alarms and conflagrations. 


Fire departments in Campbell and Kenton Counties in 
northern Kentucky are operating under a prearranged 
schedule of assistance and covering-in in case of a large 
or serious fire in any town. The arrangement provides 
that any fire chief needing assistance will call the Coving- 
ton fire headquarters, which will dispatch equipment to 
him according to the schedule. The chief knows before- 
hand exactly what assistance the Covington operator will 
send him. He also knows that, in case further help may be 
needed, apparatus from other surrounding towns has 
moved up to be near at hand. 

In 193) a plan was worked out among cities in north- 
eastern Wisconsin whereby the city asking for help pays 
for all damages to equipment of visiting fire departments 
and for gasoline and oil used. Also, each city agrees to 
carry its own liability for injury to its men while on out- 
side duty. 

In 1917, along with the advent of motor fire apparatus 
and good roads, the cities, towns, and rural areas in Berks 
County, Pa., banded together to reduce their fire losses by 
mutual cooperation and standardization of hose couplings. 
Making it possible to use apparatus after it reached the 
scene of a fire was given first consideration. 

A mutual-aid association of firemen in southern Cook 
County, Ill., had its inception about 1925, not only be- 
cause of the desire to help each other in emergencies, but 
also to eliminate responses to out-of-town calls sent in by 
irresponsible persons and for which there was no necessity. 


A Suggested Improvement 


A method of relieving congestion in the local telephone 
exchange at the time of an emergency was devised by P. 
H. Parker as a part of a proposed mutual-aid system for 
the group of cities around Lowell, Mass., and lying between 
that city and Boston." While this telephone problem 
would not be important in metropolitan areas where fire- 
alarm systems of the various fire departments are inter- 
connected and concentration of fire stations makes the 
mobilization of fire apparatus somewhat automatic, it is 
important in those communities where help is requested by 
telephone. 

Under this proposed plan, a card is prepared for each 
city and town included in the mutual-aid agreement, listing 
the equipment available from the neighboring communities 
in the order in which it is to be called in an emergency. 
Each city and town is furnished with a complete set of 
cards (one for each municipality in the group). This 
card shows the names of two “key” cities, and a list of 
available apparatus to aid in extinguishing a large fire and 
to protect the city by covering-in. In ease of a fire, the 
local chief puts in an emergency call to his key city and 
states the number of pieces and types of apparatus he 
needs from his neighbors. The telephone service in the 
key city is normal and it is a simple matter for the man 
in charge of the fire-department switchboard in that city to 
call the departments in the order listed on the card for the 
“fire” city until he has started on the way to the fire the 
requested amount of equipment. 

The idea of small towns that do not have their own fire- 
fighting facilities entering into contracts with the nearby 
city fire department to furnish men and equipment to put 
out their fires for them is growing. Many cities still fur- 


* National Fire Protection Association Quarterly, October, 1934, pp. 
130-134, 
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nish this service without charge, but the trend is to specify 
in the contract a certain charge, such as $50 per run, a flat 
rate per hour, or a certain rate per piece of apparatus. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that this is a subject 
distinct from mutual aid, as the matter of contracts and 
charges seldom enters into mutual-aid agreements. In 
either case, the important thing is that every community 
(whether it has a fire department or not) should make 
provision beforehand so that it will have plenty of fire- 
fighting facilities when needed for protection of life and 
property against fire. 


Conclusions 


There is nothing costly about mutual-aid systems or co- 
eperative fire fighting. Drawing up the details of sys- 
tematic running cards for a group of cities is not difficult. 
The several plans outlined above illustrate some desirable 
results that may be had with little effort at small or no 
cost. In addition to more adequate fire protection, which 
is the chief aim of mutual aid, standardization of hose 
coupling threads, better water supplies, cutting down the 
number of needless responses to outside calls sent in by ir- 
responsible persons, reducing to a minimum the expense of 
long runs to distant towns, and the bringing-together ot 
fire chiefs to work out solutions of common problems, are 
beneficial by-products of prearranged plans of mutual 


assistance. 


By HAROLD 


A® interesting light is cast on the controversial question 

whether municipally owned utilities should contribute 
toward the expenses of the city government, thus relieving tax- 
payers of a corresponding burden, by Howard K. Hyde, Re- 
search Assistant in the Department of Political Science, in 
the University of Chicago. In an article entitled “Mu- 
nicipal Utility Profits or Taxes?” in the May issue of the 
quarterly Journal of Land & Public Utility Economics, he 
points out that the use of municipal utility profits for general 
city purposes constitutes a tax on the patrons of the municipal 
utility, and he describes a study which he recently made in 
the effort to determine the relationship of electric bills of 
residential customers of a municipal plant to the real property 
taxes of the same persons. The study was confined to 104 
customers of the municipal plant of Winnetka, Ill, a residen- 
tial suburb of Chicago, having a population of 13,000. the 
customers being selected from the viewpoint of obtaining a 
representative sample of the total number. As municipal 
electric plants are chiefly found in the smaller municipalities, 
the results of the study for Winnetka are probably illustra- 
tive of more widespread conditions. 

From his data showing the ratio of the electricity bill to 
the property tax on the residence of each of the consumers 
covered by the study, Mr. Hyde constructed a mathematical 
curve to indicate the average relationship. This curve shows a 
much higher ratio of electricity bills to property taxes in the 
case of the owners of small houses than in the case of the 
larger and more expensive residences. The author states: 


“The downward curve of the line indicates that a tax system 
based on electrical consumption is much more regressive than 
a general property tax.” He also points out that the existence 
of a considerable variation, even within the same tax groups, 
indicates that the shifting of taxes from property to electricity 
consumption produces discrimination as compared to property 
(axation. 


He also gives reasons for believing that residentia! 
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Taxation and Municipal Utility Profits 


While a city has no legal duty to assist in extinguishing 
fires outside the city limits, few cities refuse to give their 
services to their neighbors in case of need. City ordinances 
often specify that the fire chief or acting fire chief may in 
his discretion aid in the extinguishment of fires outside the 


city when requested for help by responsible persons. Also, 
that the governmental unit or public institution requesting 
aid is to pay the city for loss or damage to apparatus while 
answering the call, be responsible to the department for 
injuries suffered by the firemen, and pay for the expense 
of the service. In some cities, such as Binghamton, N. Y., 
the above provisions are not in effect in case of mutual-aid 
agreements between governmental units. Communities con- 
sidering the adoption of mutual-aid plans should investi- 
gate the matter of liability in case of injury to firemen and 
damage to equipment when sending aid outside their cor- 
porate boundaries. 

The idea of mutual aid or cooperative fire fighting is 
sure to continue to grow in favor. There are hundreds 
of plans all over the country now in operation, only a few 
being discussed in this article. Some are more carefully 
worked out than others and are more effective, while some 
plans appear to give certain departments advantages at the 
expense of others. City officials in cities and towns of all 
sizes can well afford to give the subject considerable 
thought. The local fire chief, the fire chiefs’ and firemen’s 
associations need their active support in any such plan for 
safety from fire. 


M. OLMSTED 


values and taxes are fairly proportional to income and that 
therefore taxes collected in the form of electric rates are rela- 
tively heavier for the lower income groups. 

As the taxes considered in Mr. Hyde’s study are those on 
both land and buildings. the study does not indicate the rela- 
tionship of electricity bills to land values alone, unless it can 
be assumed that the values of residences and their sites in- 
crease proportionately. A based on land values alone 
would interest those who consider such values as a better basis 
for taxation than land and improvements combined. 

Although not covered by his analysis, the question of the 
taxation of non-residential referred to by Mr. 
Hyde, who cites a brief study by the Wisconsin Public Ser- 
vice Commission indicating that the attempt to have municipal 


study 


1s 


property 


utilities defray general city expenses tends to decrease the 
contribution by industries, at the expense of residential and 
other consumers. 

The same issue of the Journal carries a comment by Walter 
FE. Caine, Assistant Rate Analyst of the Wisconsin Public Ser- 
vice Commission, on the Boonville case, where the New York 
State Public Service Commission attempted to prevent the vil- 
lage of Boonville from including in the rates for its municipal 
electric plant an element of return on the “value” of the elec- 
tric property, but overruled by the New York courts. 
This case involved controversy over the issue of home rule and 
also as to the question of whether state regulation of municipal 
utilities should be complicated by the question of fair return 
on fair value, which has bedeviled the regulation of privately 


was 


owned utilities. 

One may well question whether the rates of local municipal 
utilities should be the subject of state regulation, but if home 
rule is allowed on this subject the local authorities in estab- 
lishing a rate policy should carefully consider the relative 
burdens on taxpayers and ratepayers, such as are well illus- 
trated in Mr. Hyde’s study. 


Site Plans of “Greenbelt” ‘Lowns 


Layouts of the Resettlement Administration's New Suburban Communities 
Now Under Construction Near Washington, Cincinnati and Milwaukee 


HE Resettlement Administration is constructing three 

suburban towns of low-rent homes, near Washing- 

ton. D. C.. Cincinnati, Ohio, and Milwaukee, Wis. 
Distinguished by the fact that they comprise complete com- 
munities, with stores, shops, and community buildings as 
well as residences, the Resettlement Administration’s pro)- 
ects constitute one of the most striking contributions to 
pubiic housing in America. 

A special feature common to all three projects is the 
“oreenbelt,” a protective area of woodland and farms 
which surrounds the town proper, in order to prevent en- 
croachment by any undesirable developments that might 
injure the residential character of the communities. This 
feature has, of course, strongly influenced the town plans 
of the projects, shown herewith. Considerable differences 
in the layouts for the three projects, however, have re- 
sulted from local topography, the type of homes being 
built, existing road systems, and other factors. 


First of the three projects to get under way is Green- 
belt, Md., near Washington, D. C. Approximately 450 
homes are now nearing completion, of the 1,000 units 
which will be built. More than 4,000 men have been em- 
ployed at one time on this project, most of them coming 
from relief rolls. Actual construction at Greenhills (Cin- 
cinnati) and Greendale (Milwaukee) started this spring, 
and frames are now rising for the first housing units on 
these locations. A fourth project*, intended for Bound 
Brook, N. J., was halted last spring by action of the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia before any con- 
struction work had commenced. 


Greendale—( Milwaukee ) 


Eight miles from the center of Milwaukee, and within easy 
driving distance of Cudahy, South Milwaukee and other in- 
dustrial centers, the Resettlement Administration is building 

bd 7 Tue American City for May, 1936, pages 59-61, and June, 1936, 
page 5. 
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FIRST TOWN UNIT 
GREENBELT MD. 


Greendale, a low-rent community for families in modest in- 
come brackets. The 3,500-acre property has an ultimate 
capacity of 3,000 families, although units are now being con- 
structed to accommodate only 750. 

The townsite, of rather level topography, lies in a green dale 
between, not on, main highways leading to Milwaukee and 
other cities. Wooded elevations protect the town from winter 
winds in the location finally selected, while the village lies 
open to the prevailing summer breezes. 

The road system for Greendale is based upon a policy of 
designing the new town in the form of a village suited to the 
tradition and needs of the locality. The roads are of three 
major types: (1) main streets which will carry the heavier 
traffic, and on which there will be little if any residential 
frontage; (2) collector streets, also primarily for traffic, but 
having some residential frontage; and (3) the residential 
streets themselves, generally in the form of cul de sacs. The 
problem has been to work out this type of road system in con- 
junction with maximum economy, which is of course the basic 
objective. 

A business group and a community center are located at 
the center of the town, on an axial main street, within one- 
half mile of all dwelling units. The business group contains 
stores, a cinema, a tavern and a garage, as well as an open-air 
market, a police and fire station and an administration building 
which will house the town management. The community center 
will contain elementary classrooms, industrial arts, household 
and fine arts rooms, a library and a combined auditorium and 
gymnasium. 

A distinctive feature of the Greendale project, as contrasted 
with the other two suburban towns under construction by the 
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Resettlement Administration, is the larger percentage of in- 
dividual houses included in the plan. This was decided upon 
as a result of questionnaires which indicated a great prefer- 
ence for individual homes among residents of the Milwaukee 
region. The town plan has been considerably influenced by 
this fact. 

With each of the separate houses being provided with 
private garden space, it has been unnecessary to establish 
large interior parks at different points in the project. More- 
over, the character of the single-house architecture has some- 
what influenced the policy of keeping the country village at- 
mosphere in Greendale. This is reflected in the fact that 
outlying recreation areas, aside from athletic grounds, rather 
than being carefully landscaped parks, will appear more as 
fields or pastures in natural state, where children may play 
as they would anywhere on the edge of a rural community. 

Both a sewage-disposal plant and water supply are being 
developed for Greendale, as satisfactory facilities do not al- 
ready exist. 


Greenbelt— ( Washington, x ) 


The Resettlement Administration’s planning staff has 
worked hand in hand with the District of Columbia and Mary- 
Jand officials to fit the new community at Greenbelt, 5 miles 
north of the District line, into the regional plan for the entire 
Washington-Baltimore area. 

The final plan was agreed upon after many weeks of study, 
during which several sites were investigated. Ultimately a 
high, crescent-shaped plateau was selected for the principal 
residential district. This site presented three striking advan- 
tages. It led to considerable economies in the arrangement 


it made possible an 
of sunshine 


of streets, water supply and sewer lines; 
orientation of houses which takes full advantage 
and prevailing winds; and it required a minimum of clearing. 
The main arterial road to the town follows the sweep of the 
leading to the Edmonston Road on the east and the 
Highway on the south. Careful planning has led 
to considerable economy in the arrangement of inner thorough- 
tares. In the preliminary sketch 60 miles of streets were called 
for; the final plan serves the same number of dwellings more 
efficiently with 6 miles of road. 


crescent 
Branchville 


Roadways have been placed far apart, and in general they 
follow the natural contour of the land. The result is a series 
of extraordinarily large blocks of irregular shape, 
taining about 120 dwelling units grouped around the edges of 
these blocks, leaving parks and playgrounds in the center. 
Footpaths run through the interior parks, instead of beside 
the For the protection of pedestrians, underpasses 
have been provided where important paths cross a busy street. 


each con- 


streets. 


business center of the community 


the the crescent-shaped 


A town common and the 


finds its natural place at center of 


townsite. Here, within easy walking distance of every dwell- 
ing, are the stores and service establishments, as well as a 


two-story community building which will serve as an elemen- 


tary school in the daytime and as a social and recreational 
center at night. A recreation field, with space for baseball 
diamonds, tennis courts and a running track, will be built 


on the town common close to the school and business center. 


The field has been placed a safe distance from the street so 


that children can play without the slightest danger from 
trafic. 

To the west of the town center, and still within easy reach 
of all house units, is an artificial lake, created by a newly 


constructed dam. The shores of this lake, for the most part 
wooded, lend themselves to easy development for picnic and 
play areas, available not only to the residents of Greenbelt, 
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but to those of other nearby towns as well. 

Water supply is obtained from the existing public utility 
of the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission. A main 
built by the Commission leads to a standpipe on Hurley Hill, 
the highest point on the property. Gravity will carry water 
through the whole town, and out via the sewage-disposal plant 
located at the far western end of the property, which is also 
the lowest point in altitude. On Hurley Hill, there will also 
be an observation tower for visitors, giving an unparalleled 
view of the town and of distant Washington. 

Fertile tracts lying south of the town have been set aside 
for use as allotment gardens, which will be available to tenants 
who wish to supplement their regular income by raising their 
own vegetables. Much of the remaining acreage surrounding 
the town has been left in its native wooded state for use as 
parks and recreation areas. The National Agricultural Re- 
search Center, which adjoins the Greenbelt property on the 
north, plans to use some of the open space surrounding the 
community for demonstration work in forestry and soil con- 
servation. 


Greenhills— (Cincinnati ) 


The center of the Greenhills project lies only four miles 
north of the city limits of Cincinnati, and eleven miles from 
the downtown business district. The property, consisting of 
about 6,000 acres, is situated between two main highways con- 
necting Cincinnati with the smaller city of Hamilton, nine 
miles to the north. Similarly, good roads connect the property 
with the growing industrial area lying to the northeast of 
Cincinnati, where many of Greenhills’ future residents are 
employed. 

Greenhills has a potential capacity of several thousand fam- 
ilies. Only 1,000 family units are now being built. 

Both the topography of the tract and the existing roads 
have influenced the plan for the new town. Varying from 


58 
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gatly rolling land to steep slopes, the site consists of several 
tngered building areas separated by ravines. The building 
areas are not only relatively level, but also command splendid 
views over the surrounding country. 

[wo important roadways were already on the project area 
when the site was selected. Winton Road. a secondary high- 
way, passes through the center of the tract from the south to 
north and northwest. Springdale Road, one of the circum- 
ferential highways of Hamilton County’s Thoroughfare Plan, 
enters the project area from the west, ending at its junction 
with Winton Road. 

The new road system consists of gently curving roadways, 
following the topography of the land, and extending into the 
fingered building areas. In conjunction with the previously 
existing roads, these form large residential blocks of indefinite 
shape. A maximum of economy has been attained in the road 
system, subject to grade requirements, sewerage problems, etc. 
Cul de sacs, similar to those found at Radburn, N. J.. are 
utilized. 

Throughout the town, the road system, together with the 
landscaping, particularly with trees, has been guided towards 
the achievement of a pleasantly informal atmosphere. This 


has been facilitated by leaving the ravines in a natural condi- 


RACTICALLY all cities of 20,000 population or 
more have a parking problem. Many cities of half 
this size, and less than half this size, have a parking 

problem. Consider two Vermont cities, for instance. D. E. 
Moore, of the Bennington Chamber of Commerce, advises 
that his organization “has made recommendations to the 
local authorities that the parking public be considered 
Bennington’s pop- 
From Brattleboro, population 8,709, 
E. J. Taggart, of the local Chamber, writes: “Like every 
other town or city, we do have a parking problem. Rec- 
ommendations have recently been made to our local au- 
thorities regarding this problem, and these are now under 
consideration.” 


seriously and some regulations made.” 
ulation is 7,390. 


This parking problem as a matter of daily concern is 
generally confined to the business district—the bottleneck 
to which come not only the entire population but visitors 
as well. For years, and to an increasing degree as auto- 
mobiles became a universal item of personal property, 
business men and municipal officials have stewed over the 
problem of how to reconcile the citizen’s personal liberty 
to use the streets as he sees fit the law, with a 
popular system of regulations that would induce him 
willingly to forsake what many regard as a basic right 
and not a privilege—free use of the streets. 


within 


Familiar measures have included “no parking at all” 
on certain blocks, and the restrictions of parking to 15 
minutes, one hour, or between certain hours. These mea- 
sures are admittedly expedients. Their virtue is that though 
they do not cure the parking problem, they make every 
car user conscious of it. Where these regulations are en- 
forced, they cause ill feeling, because of necessity they 
are usually unequally enforced. Where they are not en- 
forced, they are useless except as they are vicious like any 
other law that is permitted to lie dormant on the books. 

Until July, 1935, restrictions to parking consisted of 
either limitations or prohibition. It was then that the 
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A Promising Solution of the P arking Problem 


tion and available for recreational use. A prominent creek 
valley, immediately south of the first neighborhood unit, and 
forming a natural southern boundary to the entire property, 
is being retained as a larger play and picnic area in its 
natural state. 

The town center at Greenhills is located in the focal center 
of the village as laid out according to these principles. It lies 
at the junction of Winton and Springdale Roads. Here is 
with its shops, 
from all 
space re- 


the Town Common, and the business center 
offices and community building. Easily accessible 
parts of the town, the center has ample parking 
served. 

The combined Community Building and School is placed 
almost in the exact center of the community, and is surrounded 
by an open space. A site reserved in this area may, if de- 
sired, be utilized for a community The children’s 
playground adjacent to the school is a particular feature of 


church. 


the town planning. 

In common with other greenbelt towns, the Greenhills com- 
munity is surrounded by a protective area of fields and wood- 
land. Allotment gardens are available on the more level 
tracts, while the rugged slopes are reserved for recreational 


use. Farms occupy the outlying area. 


parking meter reared what the Automobile Club of New 
York Review calls “its ugly head in far-off Oklahoma City, 
where authorities had passed an ordinance sanctioning the 
installation of parking meters on city streets.” One month 
later Police Chief John Watt of Oklahoma City wrote: 
“The parking meters are going over in good shape. The 
public has accepted them and I| have yet to find any one 
who has used them and is not for them.” The first installa- 
tion was 174 meters, increased last December to 575, with 
1,808 needed to cover all present limited parking zones. 
These meters have all been paid for out of earnings. The 
Dual Parking Meter Co. installed them with the under- 
standing that it would collect revenues until the meters 
were paid for, when the city would own them. 

Says City Manager Mosier: “The 
parking ordinance is not taxation for the use of the streets, 
but a fee for the cost of regulating parking and keeping 
traffic moving. Such regulation not being needed at night, 


Nor are 


legal principle of the 


meters are not required to be used after 6 P. M. 
they in effect on Sundays or holidays.’ . 

No city has put parking meters over on a rough-shod 
basis. Oklahoma City was the pioneer, but the cities that 
followed suit preceded their decision with detailed study 
on the scene, including the questioning of motorists, as 
they parked, on how they liked it. Even in the pioneer 
city, it was not a matter of no meters one day and the 
system in full force the next day. The meters were in- 
stalled on one side of the downtown streets. “The two 
sides,” says Mr. Mosier, “provided comparisons which are 
obvious. On the unmetered On the 
metered side is order, sufficient room for every car to be 
parked and driven out quickly and easily, and there are 
usually parking spaces open.” 

This is of course the purpose of the parking meters, 
why they were invented, adopted, used. Nobody knew in 
the beginning whether they would earn a surplus or lose 
for the manufacturer. The idea was to weed out 


side is confusion. 


money 


of the congested district those cars that had no business 
to transact there. Motorists who needed to be there would 
either drop a nickel in a convenient slot, try to find space 
on the other side of the street, or park on a nearby street. 

Let any man consider for just a minute how many times 
he needs to go to the business district in his car during 
business hours. Then let him decide whether he prefers 
to find parking space readily, if he wants it, on Main Street 
for 5 cents, or take a chance of having to cruise around. 

In the cities where the meters are used, their efficiency 
appears to be undisputed. In fact, they have worked out 
so satisfactorily that they are in the class of hot cakes, and 
ire being considered in cities of all sizes throughout the 
country 

There was bound to be objection. There always is to 
anything that a city charges for. The principal current 
objection is from the American Automobile Association 
and its motor clubs. 

On June 6, 1936, the A.A.A. objections were stated as 
follows by President Thomas P. Henry of Detroit: 


First, the meters place one mor ix and one more harassment on car 
ywners already suffering from too many of both these evils 

Second, because of their popularity with the merchants, there inevitabl 

be continued demands for extension of the system throughout the entire 
isiness districts of the cities once it has been started 

Third, in effect, the system makes a motorist pay a tax for a device the 


iry purpose of which is to make it easier to apprehend and fine him 


parking violations 


Fourth, the system will not relieve traffic congestion, because whether 
motorist pays or not, the curb area still is in use as a parking zone 
ind i+ not available as a traffic lane. Concentration of attention on the 


problem diverts energy that might well be spent on more impor- 

nt matters regarding safety on city streets 
Fifth, adoption of the meter system means the enrichment of a private 
any at the expense of the motorist through municipal ordinance 


There can be no competitive bidding for the meter, since one company 

the sole right to manufacture the device, and all meters and replace 

ment parts must be secured from this one company at whatever price it 
hooses to charge 

sixth, while the charge of five cents is claimed to be nominal, never- 

theless, the aggregate charge against motorists eventually would be tremen 


dous, particularly if merchants are successful in having the system ex- 
tended throughout the business districts. 
Seventh, decision of an Oklahoma Court, although upholding legality 
the meter plan, made this observation: ‘If it should be disclosed by 
ictual demonstration that these meters will produce as much revenue cach 
lay as they would the first day, then the tax imposed would be exorbitant 


iid unreasonable, and far exceed the cost of supervision. Since this is an 
wdinance under the police power, no more can be collected under it than 
is necessary to defray the cost of operation and supervision.’ ” 


In reply, it is suggested: 


1. That there may be greater harassment in trying to find 
frequently non-existent places to park than in paying 5 cents 
for immediate service. 

2. The meters would not be popular with the merchants 
unless they were popular with the customers, which is to say, 
the public 

3. A primary purpose is to make it possible for the motor- 
ist having business to perform in the business district to find 
i convenient place to park. 

4. It relieves congestion by providing a 20-foot space for 
each car, by reducing search for space to those who want it 
enough to pay 5 cents for it. Attention has been concentrated 
on the parking problem for years. As soon as it is solved, 
more thought can be directed elsewhere. Best solutions at 
present appear to be parking meters and attractive modern 
mass transportation, 

5. There are several companies selling meters. 

6. It is a charge for convenience. The purpose is to render 
parking space available. If there is already enough available 
space in a city, there is no parking problem and no need for 
meters. 

7. It is unlikely that too much money will be collected; 
but the law will of course take care of this point. 


The city of Dallas sums up some of the results obtained 
by the use of parking meters as follows: 
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1. All-day parkers and “parking hogs” have been removed from the 


streets, 
2. One or more parking spaces are available at all times for those h 


legitimate business. 

3. Spacing the meters at 20 feet gives each parked vehicle adequate 
room to enter and leave its parking space. 

4. Bumpers and fenders are rarely, if ever, damaged while entering the 
20-foot space. 

5. There is little or no wait for cars to go into or out of parking sp 

6. Double parking has been eliminated. 

Quick finding of parking space has reduced the amount of moving 

trafic, making possible a much more rapid movement. 


The largest installation is expected to be at Kansas City, 
where 3,000 have been ordered at $58, the company to 
receive 85 per cent of the revenue until the meters are 
paid for; but in eight months they become the property 
of the city whether paid for or not. The city reserves the 
right to cancel after four months in place, and the company 
must remove them within two weeks. The 5-cent fee for 
30 minutes or 60 minutes is paid between 9:00 and 5:00 
on business days. 

As with all other matters, however trivial, there are at 
least two ways to view parking meters. In one picture, 
their “ugly heads” are easily recognized as belonging to 
the genus tax collector. Here is one more burden that 
would be placed on the already outrageously taxed 
motorists. 

The other way is to see the 5 cents as a fee for a privilege. 
In business districts where parking is permitted, motorists 
now have the privilege to park. The difficulty is that in 
most instances there is considerable wait and confusion 
before a place to park can be found. 

If parking meters will usually provide the place, this 
is an important part of the answer to the downtown park- 
ing problem. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
Property Tax 
(_ EERAL property taxes, which less than ten years ago 

— supplied the states with about one-fourth of their total 
tax income, now yield to states but 15 to 17 per cent of all 
tax revenues; however, they remain the major source of in- 
come for all local governments. Of approximately $4,000,- 
000,000 raised through the property tax in 1934, it is probable 
that not more than $300,000,000 went to the 34 states which 
still use it as a revenue-producing medium, according to esti- 
mates just made by the National Association of Assessing 
Officers. 

The $4,000,000,000 currently raised from the general prop- 
erty tax, the Association continues, is spread over a total 
assessed valuation of some $160,000,000,000, and more than 
90 per cent of the taxes thus raised supplies the municipalities 
in this country with about 90 per cent of their total tax revenue. 
“These figures,” the Association emphasizes, “demonstrate be- 
yond question the importance of property tax assessors in the 
governmental structure. Upon these officials rests the duty of 
distributing this huge sum of taxes; each one must do his 
share in discovering and evaluating this enormous mass of 
property.” 

The dependence of local governments on the general prop- 
erty tax has been decreased slightly in the past decade, con- 
tinues the Association statement, by the distribution of part 
of the revenues collected by state governments from sales and 
income taxes. No substantial further decrease is anticipated 
in the near future. Primarily for constitutional reasons, the 
general property tax has never been used as a source of Fed- 
eral revenue, but “until a generation ago,” says the Associa- 
tion, “it was practically the sole support of both state and 
local governments.” 
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More Digester Gas Put to W 


Durham, N. 


Supplement Hydro and Purchased Power for City 


IGESTER gas is being put to work generating elec- 

tric power for municipal purposes in the new sew- 

age-treatment plant recently completed in Durham, 
N. C., with a PWA grant of $760,000. The plant not only 
upplies power for its own operation but also supplements 
the regular hydro and other sources of power supplying the 
city. All the power needed for the operation of the sew- 
age-treatment plant can be generated by engines using gas, 
which is produced by the three sewage sludge digesters. 
The gas is stored in a single-lift gas holder with a capacity 
of 50,000 cubic feet, and is all used for the generation of 
electricity. 

The city of Durham owns and operates a small hydro- 
electric power plant of 1,500-kw capacity for water and 
other municipal purposes. It has a stand-by power ar- 
rangement with the Durham Public Service Co. These two 
are hooked up with the sewage-treatment plant electric out- 
put, so that whichever needs it can draw on one or both 
of the others for power. Thus, if the city’s hydro plant 
does not produce enough power to fill the water service 
reservoir, the energy is taken from the sewage-treatment 
plant. When water is available, the power is repaid and 
used in sewage treatment, which produces sewage gas. It 
is planned to make this power reserve service available to 
the city’s filtration plant soon. 


THE DURHAM, N. C., SEWAGE WORKS, WHERE DIGESTER GAS IN CONVERTED INTO ELECTRIC 


Sewage Works Supply Own Power and 


Power Equipment 


The power equipment consists of two 4-cylinder, 4-cycle 
Cooper-Bessemer vertical gas engines designed to operate 
on natural gas and produce 150 brake horsepower. Each 
is direct-connected to a 100-kw, 2,300-volt General Electri: 
with direct-connected nine-panel 
switchboard of all-steel construction controls all the plant 
operations, 


generator exciters. 


An outdoor substation equipped with three 75-kilowatt, 
2,300 to 23,000-volt oil-cooled transformers is connected 
through a 4-mile transmission line to the line between 
the city’s hydroelectric plant and the substation of the 
Durham Public Service Co. This connection not 
serves as a stand-by connection with the sewage plant for 
obtaining power either from the city’s hydroelectric plant 
or from the Duke Power Co., but also permits an inter- 
change of power between the sewage-treatment plant and 
the city’s hydroelectric plant at any hour of the day or 
night. During certain seasons of the year the hydroelectric 
plant is operated only the minimum number of hours each 
day necessary to fill all the water service reservoirs. Dur- 
ing the shut-down period, currrent for lighting the homes 
of the operators and for minor water-plant operations is 
supplied by current from the gas engines of the sewage- 


only 
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disposal plant. During this period water storage for 
power continues in the city’s lake. Whenever necessary, 
the gas storage at the sewage plant is drawn upon to boost 
the current output. This power, if needed, can be returned 
to the sewage plant during the hours of operation of the 
hydroelectric plant, thus permitting gas to go into reserve 
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in the gas holder at the sewage plant. 

During the period when the sewage-treatment plant is 
furnishing light to the hydroelectric plant, the main sub. 
station at the hydro plant is disconnected and a smalle 
power transformer is used, to avoid the heavy losses of the 
larger unit which amounts to approximately 40 kw. 


‘Ten Years of Municipal Operation of 
Pomona’s W ater W orks 


Improvements—Rates 


Ready to Retire Bonds 
By F. C. FROEHDE 


Nlanager, Water Department, Pomona, Calif. 


HE citizens of Pomona, Calif., voted in July, 1926, to 

purchase the private water company supplying the 

city, paying $850,000 in bonds. A 10-year mora- 
torium on the payment of any part of the principal was 
declared to enable the new municipal Water Department to 
replace obsolete mains, and make other improvements. 
he plant was taken over by the city October 1, 1926. In 
the previous year the water company had reported a 
$10,000 deficit to the State Railroad Commission. 


Growth Since Municipal 
Operation Began 


lhe consumption of water in Pomona has increased from 
852.000,000 gallons the first year under city operation to 
947,358,900 gallons in 1935, yet in spite of this increase 
water levels in the city wells have remained uniform since 
1931. 

Many improvements have been made in the equipment of 
the water works. Booster pumping stations have been built 
and enlarged, and the total reservoir capacity has been 
increased from 4,000,000 gallons to 14,000,000 gallons. 
\ total of 64 miles of new pipe lines have been laid, most 
of them larger than the old ones they replaced, and the 
city purchased 5 acres of water-bearing land on which two 
new wells have been drilled. These two wells developed 
50 miner's inches of water (approximately 236,000 gal- 
lons per hour), the estimated value of which was $500 per 


ine h. 


Water Rates—Fire Protection and 
Insurance Rates 


When the city took over the plant, the people of Pomona 
paid a minimum of $1.25 for 500 cubic feet of water. 
Now the minimum rate is $1.10 for 700 cubic feet. 

The larger water mains laid by the city permitted the 
installation of approximately 400 additional fire hydrants 
throughout the city, which afforded better fire protection 
and, in many cases, afforded fire protection to portions 
of the city where none had been available previously. 
The installation of these hydrants and the increased reser- 


voir capacity, as well as the increased pressure in the 
mains, were decided factors in reducing insurance rates 
approximately 35 per cent throughout the city between 
1926 and 1936. The city now pays nothing to the Water 
Department for hydrant rental or for the water used to 
extinguish fires, 


Water Plant Self-Sustaining 


The plant originally cost $850,000, with 5 per cent in- 
terest on the 850 $1,000 bonds issued. Since there was a 
10-year moratorium on the payment of any of the prin- 
cipal it would not be expected that any of the principal 
would have been paid off to date. However, since Janu- 
ary, 1929, $100,000 has been set aside in a bond redemp- 
tion fund out of which $68,000 face value of bonds have 
been purchased. Of the bonds which have been re- 
acquired, $53,000 has been retired and $15,000 is held in 
the treasury fund for emergencies. On the $53,000 of 
bonds retired before maturity, interest savings in the 
amount of $28,000 have been effected. Further, there re- 
mains in the fund $35,000 in cash on deposit. An analysis 
of this fund shows that the monthly contributions have 
been more than $1,000, since $100,000 has been deposited 
in 87 months. 

While the plant cost only $850,000, the city auditors 
now report a total value of $1,261,208.31, the increase 
being due to improvements. This does not take into con- 
sideration the value of water developed, which alone 
amounts to $275,000 additional. Depreciation of $247,- 
557.59 was figured by the auditors. Improvements made 
to the equipment of the plant since it was taken over by the 
city amount to approximately $500,000, all of which has 
been paid out of the revenue of the plant without as- 
suming further indebtedness. 

The author has been Manager of the Department since it 
became the property of the city, and Frank B. Pedley is 
Superintendent in charge of operations. 


Please give credit in quoting from 
THE AMERICAN CITY, 
which is not copyrighted. 
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ITH many blocks of asphalt pavement quite rough, 
W and other blocks which had a glassy surface, the 

city of Sacramento was faced with the problem 
of producing smooth, non-skid pavements at a moderate 
cost. A contract was awarded to A. Teichert & Son in 
September, 1935, for the planing of 500,000 square feet 
of asphaltic concrete pavement. 

The contractor used a tool combining heating and cut- 
ting operations and a strike-off blade in one continuous 
forward movement. With this machine, the contractor 
averaged 21,000 square feet of finished work per day, 
and the total of 583,000 square feet was done at a price of 
0.9 cents per square foot. City labor and WPA workers 
were used to pick up and dispose of the material planed 


off. 
The Heating and Planing Machine 


The machine consists of an 18-inch channel steel frame 
propelled by a Coleman front wheel drive with a wide 
range of speeds. The heater is an insulated hood measur- 
ing 42 x 108 inches containing eighteen Forster burners 
using butane or propane gas under pressure. The heat in- 
put is controlled from the operator’s platform by a single 
valve. 

Immediately behind the heater hood is the cutting block, 
12 inches wide and adjustable to plane just the right 
amount of heated material from the surface. Only two 
men are required for operating the Spears-Wells Heater- 
Planer, one to drive and steer, and the other to control 
the heating and planing operations. 


HEATING AND 
PLANING A STREET 
SURFACE IN ONE 
OPERATION, IN 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


‘Turning Slippery Streets 
into Non-Skid Surtaces 


Sacramento Has Streets Processed by Contract 


By CHARLES R. BLOOD 


Assistant City Engineer and Street Superintendent, Sacramento, Calif. 


Type ol Work Handled 


On L Street in Sacramento a section of pavement had 
been laid by SERA hand labor during the rainy season in 
1934. This cutback plant mix had corrugated badly under 
heavy trafic. Three trips of the Heater-Plane1 restored 
the surface to a smooth, uniform grade and cross-section. 
The heat seemed to harden the surface on this section of 
the pavement. 

On Folsom Boulevard a 2-course bituminous concrete 
with a heavy hot oil seal had become highly polished and 
slippery and particularly dangerous in wet weather. Two 
trips of the machine removed the seal coat, leaving a satis- 
factory mosaic of large aggregate in the surface course, 
resulting in a non-skid top. 

On Stockton Boulevard the condition was about the same 
as on Folsom Boulevard, except that the seal coat was not 
so fat. 
sand was spread and one trip of the planer was made. The 


Before planing this section, a thin layer of sharp 


sand absorbed the excess bitumen and was bladed to one 
side. The remaining sand blended with the bitumen, giving 
an excellent non-skid surface. On 16th Street, which was 
similar to Stockton Boulevard, except that it had a badly 
corrugated and heavier seal coat, two or three trips of the 
machine restored the surface to a smooth, uniform grade 
and cross-section, and in addition removed the excess bitu- 
men, leaving a true mosaic. 

M Street was paved 25 years ago with two-course War- 
renite, which had bad lateral and longitudinal corruga 
tions shoved up owing to heavy truck traffic on hot sum- 
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mer days. Only one trip of the machine was required to 
restore the riding quality on this street and to stop the 
progressive growth of the corrugations. The surface was 
cut without tearing or fracturing, and various kinds of 


patches were leveled without injury. 


Other Uses Planned 


The machine is soon to be put to other uses, such as 


\ the recent deaths of Robert Whitten and Henry 
Wright, the planning profession and the planning 
movement have suffered heavy blows in recent weeks. 

Robert Whitten was for two years President of the 
\merican City Planning Institute and at the time of his 
death was Director of Planning for New York State. Ad- 
mirably fitted as he was by temperament and experience to 
vuide this new and important work in the Empire State, his 
death is a great loss to the state and to his chosen pro- 
lession. 

Henry Wright was outstanding among the nation’s 
architects for his writings on site planning and its rela- 
tion to housing. As site planner of Sunnyside, New York, 
of Chatham Village, the housing development of the Buhl 
Foundation in Pittsburgh, and of Radburn, N. J., he saw 
the highly successful testing of many of his theories of de- 
sign. He was for several years Chairman of the Com- 
munity Planning Committee of the American Institute of 
\rchitects and was long a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the American City Planning Institute. 

The death of these men is a sad reminder of the thinning 
of the ranks of the nation’s planning leaders. Charles 
Mulford Robinson, one of the pioneers in the planning 
field, was one of the first to go. His writings, notable for 
their charm and conviction, have had great influence on 
ity development. His death came too soon for him to 
see the remarkable spread of his doctrines. 

On the first Board of Directors of the National Con- 
ference on City Planning, organized in 1910, appear the 
names of Nelson P. Lewis, Andrew Wright Crawford, John 
M. Carrere and Frank Miles Day. Mr. Lewis was the 
Chief Engineer of New York City. the third President of 
the American City Planning Institute and the second Presi- 
dent of the National Conference on City Planning: an 
engineer who combined long experience and sound judg- 
ment with a gifted imagination and the ability to interpret 
planning to laymen with interest and simplicity. Carrere 
and Day were distinguished architects with the planning 
viewpoint. Andrew Wright Crawford was one of the small 
group of lawyers on whom planners and public officials de- 
pended for counsel in the drafting of planning and zoning 
legislation. 

George B. Ford’s death came in 1932. He was the fifth 
President of the National Conference on City Planning 
and the fourth President of the American City Planning 


A Challenge to the Younger Men in the 


Planning Profession 


By FLAVEL 


for AUGUST, 1936 


truing up the first or base course of a new pavement aft 
laying, in order to cheapen construction costs and to do 
away with costly mechanical finishing, and raking. The 
material will be laid with a mechanical spreader to give 
uniform layer, but in order to reduce costs and to impro 
the riding quality and durability of the pavement, su 
irregularities as would ordinarily be left in the base wi|| 
be removed and the top course will have the benefit of 
being laid on a true base. 


SHURTLEFF 


Institute. He had just left a remarkable record in the pro- 
fessional field to become Director of the Regional Plan 
Association of New York when his brilliant career was 
tragically cut short. 

Theodora Kimball Hubbard died in 1935. As Librarian 
for the School of Landscape Architecture at Harvard Uni- 
versity she supervised the collection of the most extensive 
and valuable library of planning material in America. In 
her last years as Editor of Research, she labored with in- 
spired enthusiasm to produce or perfect the unique set of 
research volumes published by the Harvard School of City 
Planning. 

Others high in planning counsels who left a lasting 
mark on the development of American cities were George 
Webster, long Chief Engineer of Philadelphia, Morris 
Knowles, Consulting Engineer, of Pittsburgh, George E. 
Kessler, Charles W. Leavitt and Stephen Child, three of 
the country’s best-known landscape architects, and Gardner 
S. Rogers, at the time of his death city planner for the 
Civic Development Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

Among the distinguished citizens of other countries 
whose works and writings have contributed to the advance 
of planning in this writing was Werner Hegemann, whose 
most considerable volume, “City Planning and Housing,” 
was interrupted by his recent death. 

The roll is too long for the comparatively short span 
of the planning movement, and the death of these leaders 
has placed a heavy responsibility on the profession at a 
critical time when there is a great need for counsel. The 
principles of city planning have been accepted with start- 
ling suddenness by leaders of state and nation as the surest 
way to combat the waste of planlessness. Champions of 
social and economic planning, of industrial planning, of 
agricultural planning, have advanced theories of control 
and production limitation which would have amazed the 
planning leaders who are gone. They would have ad- 
vised steadiness and caution. Their strength lay in their 
sanity, their recognition that planning was not a panacea 
for all the ills of mankind. 

The hope of the future is that the ranks of the pro- 
fession will be recruited from men soundly trained in the 
schools, that new leaders will respond to the challenge of 
the times and that city, state, regional and national plan- 
ning will go on to new achievements. 
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Sewage ‘Treatment at Sioux Falls 
Part Ill—Addition to Existing Plant 


Unusual Design Makes Possible Effective Treatment and 


Delivery of Stable Effluent 
By JOSEPH B. ESTABROOK 


Of Burlingame & Hitchcock, Consulting Engineers 


sewage-treatment plant followed very closely the 

design of the experimental units, as far as the op- 
erating uses are concerned. However, it is expected that 
the reduction and general efficiency of the larger plant will 
be considerably more satisfactory even than those obtained 
by the experimental units. 


To design of the addition to the Sioux Falls, S$. Dak., 


Chemical Treatment Section 


There is a chemical mixing tank 15 x 60 feet and 15 
feet deep, equipped with a flocculator consisting of three 
sets of paddles operative at variable speeds against the 
flow in the tank, and a chemical storage tank set up on 
steel-work above the mixing tank. This will hold suffi- 
cient coagulant for several days’ run. The ferric chloride 
is fed into the mixing tank through a box which contains 
three orifice-type chemical feeders, each operated by a 
solenoid which is connected to the automatic starters of 
the pumps in the packing plant which deliver the packing- 
house wastes to the city’s disposal works. Thus, as each 
pump starts to deliver wastes to the plant through the mix- 
ing tank, an orifice opens to let additional chemical into 
the tank. The proportion of chemical to packing-house 
waste is regulated by the head on the orifices, or, in other 
words, by the depth at which the chemical solution may 
stand in the orifice box. This approximates very closely 
the burette arrangement in the experimental plant. The 
mixing tank discharges into the inlet channel of the primary 
clarifiers where precipitation actually takes place. 


* 


Formerly Vice-President, The Pillsbury Engineering Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Activated Sludge Treatment 


The new addition also includes an activated sludge aera- 
tion tank approximately 100 feet by 300 feet, consisting 
of four channels, 22 feet wide and 15 feet deep, complete 
with two 50-foot square secondary clarifiers. The tank is 
tied together by a system of cross-beams and is built as a 
rigid monolithic unit, without provision for expansion o1 
This is done because of the extremely bad 
which were discovered when 
It was thought, however, that inas- 


contraction. 
foundation conditions 
cavating for the tank. 
much as the temperature of the incoming sewage varies 
only from 83 degrees to 93 degrees in spite of an outside 
temperature range from —40° F. to 120° F., provision fo: 
temperature expansion and contraction would not be neces- 
sary. In order to further equalize the temperature, the air 
is preheated so that it may always be brought through the 
diffuser plates into the tank bottom at 90° F. Considerable 
expense was avoided by not providing expansion joints in 
the concrete tank construction. 


ex- 


There are two 50-foot secondary Dorr clarifiers, which 
provide approximately a one-hour detention period for the 
flow from the aeration tank at peak loads. These units are 
identically the same in relative depth, in speed of the scrap- 
ing and all major features for a maximum flow of 8 mil- 
lion gallons a day as the small clarifier in the experimental 
plant for a 5-gallon-a-minute flow. 

The aeration tanks may be fed by channels from the 
primary clarifiers and in that case will diseharge by gravity 
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GENERAL VIEW OF SEWAGE-DISPOSAL PLANT, SHOWING BOTH THE ORIGINAL PLANT AND THE NEW 


ADDITION 
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THE THREE BLOWERS WITH MOTORS, DRIVES, 
AIR PIPING, VALVES AND SEPARATOR IN THE 
FAR CORNER 


to the dosing tank of the trickling filters. They may be 
fed also from a pump house at the lower end of the plant 
which picks up the effluent from the filter beds. This pump 
house contains two pumps each of 6 million gallons per 
day capacity, and one of 2 million gallons. An 18-inch 
cast iron pipe line about 1,000 feet long leads to the inlet 
end of the activated sludge tank. The activated sludge tank 
provides a travel for the sewage of approximately 380 feet 
in 14 hours and assumes 25 per cent activated sludge re- 
turn. The system of return sludge pumping and measur- 
ing equipment is in a chamber between the primary and 
secondary clarifiers underneath the slab walkway around 
the clarifiers. The sludge pumps are connected directly to 
the sludge line of the clarifiers, drawing from the sludge 
pocket of the secondary clarifiers. 

Ihe secondary clarifiers are 50-foot square tanks with 
10-foot effective water depth equipped with traction clari- 
fier mechanisms. The only major difference between these 
and the small unit is that instead of cross-travel as in the 
experimental plant these units are center inlet and peri- 
pheral discharge. The unique feature regarding this, how- 
ever, is that they may be operated either in parallel as the 
primary clarifiers are, or in series. A system of sluice- 
wates enables the flow to be thus changed at will, and the 
adjustable weir plates on the peripheral channel enable 
the operators to adjust the liquid levels to the flow. 


Blower Building 


The blower building is a plain brick building which will 
house most of the control equipment for the entire plant, 
including switchboards, blowers, chlorinator and all heat- 
ing and other mechanical and electrical equipment. It is 
sufficiently large to house vacuum filters if mechanical 
drying of the sludge is ever resorted to. The blowers are 
of the ty pe which draws the air through water in the casing 
of the blowers themselves, and so a large vapor separator 
is a part of this equipment. There are three blowers, each 
of which has a capacity of 2,100 cubic feet of free air 
at 8 pounds pressure, and each is driven by a 100-horse- 
power motor. They are also supplied with alternate pul- 
leys to vary the speed. 

The air piping leading from the blowers to the diffuser 
plates in the aeration tank is of light cast iron. Bell-and- 
spigot pipe is used underground, and mechanical stufling- 
box jointed pipe is used when the pipe is exposed. 

There is nothing about the addition to the plant which 


is in any way unorthodox, except its extreme flexibility as 
to operation. By merely turning a few valves or raising or 
closing gates, the flow at almost any point may be rever-ed 
completely. The final effluent to the river may be taken 
either from the filters, the secondary clarifiers, the aeration 
tank, or the pump house. It has already been noted that 
the sludge banks which have been much cause of complaints 
are being gradually washed away by cleaner water. 


Present Operating Costs and 
Those of the New Plant 


The operating costs of the plant and the consequent 
charges against the city are very high, although it is too 
early to make a statement regarding them. There can be 
no doubt that, owing to its location on a very small river 
and the presence of a large packing house, the problem of 
disposing of the city’s wastes is as difficult, perhaps, as 
that of any city in the world. 

The total investment in the plant, now that the addition 
is complete, is somewhat over a million and a quarter dol- 
lars, which for a city of 40,000 people makes a charge of 
over $30 per inhabitant. This is probably three times the 
usual cost per inhabitant in most cities for sewage treatment 
only. 

The operating costs of the present plant are somewhat 
in excess of $20,000 per year. The new plant with its use 
of a chemical, and the large amount of power required for 
blowing the air into the activated sludge tanks, will prob- 
ably more than double this figure. It will not be very 
long before technical control of the new plant will be re- 
quired. This will require the continued presence of an 
expert chemist who will determine from actual analysis of 
daily results exactly how the plant should be operated. 
This has been recommended to the city but funds do not 
enable it to take this step at this time. On the other hand, 
the city will obtain for this high expenditure a treatment 
of its wastes which will be probably more complete than 
that of almost any other city in the world. The extremely 
septic and offensive matter which is now leaving the plant 
and flowing into the river will be reduced to an actually 
clearer and more stable product than the water in most 
rivers, and the Big Sioux River, which of late has been 
a woeful streak of extreme pollution, will become a clear 
stream flowing over sand and gravel so as to be a pleasing 
part of the landscape. However heavy the burden of this 
expenditure and of the yearly operating costs which are 
included may be, the new plant will keep the city out of 
trouble with its neighbors and cause it to cease to be a 
nuisance to the countryside. 
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Retuse Collection in France 


French Engineer Stresses Cleanliness and the Need to Make 


HE refuse collected in the large cities of France 
varies between 0.7 and 3.8 pounds per person per 
year. For the same cities the weight of the refuse 
collected varies in summer and in winter in the propor- 
tion of 1 to 2.25. At present refuse is collected daily in 
almost all French cities. Only a few very small towns 
collect once or twice a week. Daily collection usually 
takes place between 6 and 10 A.M., and not at night, 
although this has often been advocated. 


Types of Refuse Collection Equipment 


M. G. Chalumeau, Chief Engineer of Lyons, divides the 
trucks in use or being tested in France for refuse collec- 
tion into two classes: (1) those filled by hand without 
compression; and (2) those filled by a mechanism which 
compresses the refuse. 

He differentiates the trucks which compress the refuse 
from those which do not, for this is of importance in 
towns which burn their refuse. In utilizing refuse it is 
shown that when emptied into bins uncompressed, it burns 
much more readily. This is because its density is less and 
the forced draft finds its way more readily through the 
refuse to support combustion. Further, when uncompressed 
refuse is burned, from 10 to 15 per cent more heat is 
developed. 

During the last few years, serious efforts have been made 
in France to equip the collection service with apparatus 
which would be as sanitary as possible. These require- 
ments are: 

1. It should be possible to fill the various types of re- 
ceptacles by the smallest amount of physical effort. (In 
towns where a uniform type of receptacle is prescribed, this 
requirement is met easily.) 

2. The receptacles should be easily emptied into the 
body of the collection vehicle without spilling the refuse 
and without causing dust. 

3. The body of the collection vehicle should be closed 
air-tight during hauling. The vehicles should be opened 
only when absolutely necessary for emptying the recep- 
tacles. 

4. It should be possible to unload the vans into the 
bins without creating dust, or in the case of ordinary dump- 
ing, with little dust. 

5. As small a portion of the loading and emptying as 
possible should be done by hand, and the physical strain 
to which the workers are subjected should be reduced to 
a minimum. 

6. The staff and vehicles which are used for refuse col- 
lection in the morning should be used for other service 
in the afternoon. 

The collection of refuse requires only from four to five 
hours daily. It is therefore desirable to employ the staff 
and the vehicles for the remaining three or four hours 
daily on other work. In order to make this possible, the 


Work Easier for Collectors 


vehicles should be so constructed that they may haul fine 
gravel, sand, stone, earth, logs of wood, coal, rubbish, etc. 
The saving would be considerable, for wear and tear and 
costs of upkeep would thus be distributed over a greate1 
transport tonnage than if the vehicles were used solely for 
hauling refuse. 

Collection Equipment in Paris 

At present Paris is using a collection truck with a spe- 
cial body closed by a sliding door and dumped through an 
opening in the rear. In 1934 there were 705 trucks of 15.7 
cubic yards capacity operated by private contractors in 
Paris, and 90 trucks of the same capacity owned by the 
city. All these trucks are gasoline-operated except two 
experimental trucks operated by electric batteries. 

For several years Paris officials studied new trucks. The 
two main requirements of the refuse-collection officials 
were that the refuse while being dumped should be kept 
from the view of the householder and from being blown 
about by the wind, and that the vehicles should have some 
device for compressing the refuse in order to reduce its 


DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE OPERATION OF THE REY-SITA 


COLLECTION BODY 
1. The charging device with the plunger retracted 2. The plunger ex- 
tended to push the first load into the body, and also showing the secon 
load of material ready The body partially filled. 4. The body com- 
pletely filled. 5. Method of dumping 
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is vacation time. 
Millions of people are 


away. Other millions are getting 


ready for trips—to mountains and 
seashore and lakes—to the coun- 
try or to foreign lands. 

Distance doesn’t matter any 
more. Your family may be scat- 
tered temporarily to the four 
winds—children at camp, mother 
visiting back home, father at the 
office—but all may be reunited 
again, instantly, by the simple 
calling of a number. 

The telephone helps in many 
ways to make your vacation 
happy and carefree. Say the 
word and it will run down to the 
store and do your last-minute 
shopping. Stop off at the railroad, 
bus or steamship office for infor- 
mation. Enable you to reserve 
hotel accommodations. Say good- 
bye to friends or carry a reassur- 
ing word of your safe arrival. 

Day or night you can be many 
places—quickly, efficiently, and 


at small cost—by telephone. 


OVERSEAS telephone rates to 
3| 
most countries are now reduced. % & by 
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lume. During the last few years there has been a con- 

derable reduction in the specific gravity of household 
refuse in Paris, probably due to an increase in the amount 
of paper. 

One of the trucks investigated was the “Kuka.” The 
body of this truck consists of a sheet iron cylinder 6.6 
feet in diameter running the full length of the chassis 
behind the cab. This cylinder turns on its axis, one end 
iesting on a pivot pin and the other in a rotating cap. 
It contains four helical vanes which move the refuse to the 
front of the van as the cylinder turns. The body is emptied 
from the back at a height of 4.3 feet by reversing the rota- 
tion of the cylinder. This model has a capacity of 19.6 
cubic yards. 

Experiments have also been carried on with a “Rey- 
Sito” system collector of S. E. M. I. A., the largest private 
collector in Paris. The body of this equipment is of sheet 
iron with a loading funnel at the rear and a hydraulic 
piston for pushing the material into the body, as illus- 
trated. To empty the body, the door is opened and the 
body tipped. 

The authorities in Paris have been so satisfied with this 
that S.L.T.A., another of the large companies engaged in 
refuse collection, was ordered to transform 360 of its old 
vehicles by installing this body. This change has been 
completed. 


Type of Trucks Used in Lyons 


Two types of truck bodies are used in Lyons, one which 
can be loaded from both sides and has a capacity from 
10.5 to 15.7 cubic yards, and the other which can be loaded 
from only the right side and is used chiefly along the docks. 
To discharge the refuse, the door at the back is opened 
and the body is tipped 45 degrees. This type of body has 
the following advantages: 

1. It can be used for hauling other materials when 


PUBLIC works construction project that was con- 
sidered a folly in the early nineteen hundreds has 
repeatedly proved itself a good investment for the 
city of Portsmouth, Ohio. While scores of other cities 
and villages along the Ohio River suffered great property 
damage in the March flood, Portsmouth again came through 
undamaged. 

As reported in THE AMERICAN City in August, 1933: 
“In 1909 Portsmouth took the first step toward permanent 
flood protection by building 5,100 feet of concrete flood 
wall. In 1912 another 3,800 feet was built, and finally, 


in 1930, 6,800 feet more was constructed. Today a total 
of 15,700 feet of wall, varying in height from 14 to 32 
feet, stands as a rampart between the flood waters of the 
Ohio and the homes of Portsmouth.” 

This construction cost the city $700,000, but that amount 
has been saved many times over during each of the periodic 
floods of the Ohio and Scioto Rivers at whose confluence 
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collection is finished. People who are extremely particular 
may object that material carried in the refuse trucks may 
propagate disease. To these Mr. Chalumeau replies that 
“a jet of water is sufficient to cleanse the whole of the 
inside before it is sent out on its other errand.” 

2. These bodies allow the refuse to be emptied without 
scattering any dust. The incinerators at Lyons have bins 
with special doors consisting of flaps, the diameter of 
which is only a little greater than that of the body. The 
flaps are movable about a horizontal axis set in the upper 
part. The back of the body of the truck rests on runners, 
and when the truck is backed, the runners raise the flap 
and the contents can be shot in. The moment the flap is 
raised, a current of air rushes through the opening. Thus, 
the dust is drawn by suction into the bins and none of it 
blows about outside. This arrangement was designed by 
the city of Lyons and used for the first time there with 
excellent results. It has been used for three and one-half 
years, and maintenance costs have been low. 


Collection in Other Communities 
In some towns of France collection is effected by ex- 
changing the receptacles. This system is expensive and 
not easy. It is used in Marseilles where the firm of Fernand 
Genéve has built a special three-deck vehicle, the bottom 
of which is loaded with containers and then raised to the 
top; the next deck is then filled and raised. Loading of 
the van is thereby made much easier, since the collection 
men do not have to lift the receptacles more than 4.6 feet 
above ground level. By using this system, the town is of 
course responsible for cleaning, delivering and keeping 
the receptacles in good condition. The system is good as 
regards hygiene, but causes much work and trouble. 


in France,” pre 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—-From a paper, “Refuse Collecting 
held at 


sented at the Second International Congress on Public 
Frankfort, Germany, August, 1935. 


Cleansing 


The 1936 Flood of the Ohio River Topped the 1933 Rise, but the 
Portsmouth Flood Wall Again Kept the City Undamaged 


the city of Portsmouth is located. 


Sewage Pumping 


At flood stage with the river level above the city it is nec- 
essary to pump the sewage to a higher elevation as well 


as to drain any excess precipitation within the city. The 
sewage pumping unit, installed after a careful analysis 
of Government records of rainfall, consists of a 2-inch 


horizontal Wood trash pump driven by a 200-hp motor at 
257-rpm, and two 14-inch vertical pumps driven by a 100- 
hp, slip ring motor, installed in the village of New Bos- 
ton, which is within the city of Portsmouth. These pumps 
operate whenever the flood-gates are closed. 

During the March, 1936, flood, when the water gradually 
rose until it was within 6 inches of the top of the wall, 
these pumps were operating continuously for two weeks, 
completely draining the city of sewage and of rainfall 
which collected in the sewerage system. 
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ARMY TRUCKS PROVE VALUE 


OF NEW TIRE INVENTION 


Thundering across open 
country, heavy army trucks 
and armored cars stop for 
nothing. They crash 
through underbrush, speed 
over highways, hurdle 
ditches if mecessary.... 
Smack! A front tire takes a 
terrificimpactas the car hits 
acurb-high bump.There’sa 
screech as the driver yanks 
the wheel around a sharp 
curve. And the tires are 
twisted, dragged, tortured. 
Traveling over fields or 
highways, there's always 
the bruising, battering 
punishment of heavy loads 
on tire sidewalls. Every 
day is war for tires! 


SPECIFY THESE 


You'll find GoodrichTriple 
Protected Silvertowns on 
these big land battleships. 
You'll find the same tires 
on hundreds of the world’s 
toughest trucking jobs. 
Because Silvertowns are 
Triple Protected. 


Protects Against Blow-Outs 
Every Goodrich TruckTire 
has a new invention built 
into the sidewall—a 3-way 
check against blow-outs 
and breaks. This protection 
actually checks 80% of pre- 
mature failures! Nowonder 
operators everywhere 
choose Silvertowns for 
their toughest hauls—save 
money on any kind of haul. 


NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae Amertcan City 


Whether you carry one ton 
or twenty to a load, you can 
cut down on failures and de- 
lays, jump your mileage with 
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Triple Protected Silvertowns. 
Don’t spend another penny 
for tires until you see the 


local Goodrich dealer. 


PLYFLEX~—distributes stresses 

throughout the tire—prevents 
ply separation—checks local 
weakness. 


PLY-LOCK~—protects the tire 
from breaks caused by short 


ONLY GOODRICH OFFERS THIS TRIPLE PROTECTION 


plies tearing loose above the bead. 


3 100% FULL-FLOATING 

CORD-—eliminates cross cords 
from all plies—reduces heat in the 
tire 12%. 


© 1936, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Silvertowns 


FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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Throughout 


HE Utopias are not mere dreams; they are visions of 
what might be if we knew the laws of nature and 
lived in accordance with them. If goods were pro- 
duced freely and distributed widely, there would be plenty 
for all, and the fear of poverty would disappear: all misery 
and crime that is due to poverty would vanish eventually, 
and with them, most of our violence and war. 

The first condition for free production is easy access to 
the resources of nature: fields, mines, water power, build- 
ing sites, oil fields—all those sources from which raw 
material and goods are obtained and made. Henry George 
proposed a plan whereby all those sources of wealth can 
le opened to every one who can work. Various peoples 
of the world have been working toward the application 
of that plan. Let us see how far we have progressed in 
this direction. 

Outside the United States, the principal countries and 
states in which a measure of land-value taxation is applied 
are: British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Manitoba; 
Argentina and Brazil; Denmark; New Zealand; Queens- 
land, New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, West 
Australia; Spain; The Transvaal, Cape Province, Natal, 
Rhodesia and South Kenya, which is west of Abyssinia. 

Nowhere has land-value taxation for public purposes yet 
absorbed the whole economic rent of land, which is the 
aim of George’s plan. Some have begun, others have made 
fair progress, but the important thing is that the principle, 
whether to small or large extent, has been put in operation, 
and prolonged experience has been gained to provide a 
decisive answer to the question: Can it work? How does 
it work in practice so far as tried? 

The principle involved is payment in proportion to the 
value of the land. The landholder has to contribute to the 
public revenue only what the land (alone) would rent for 
apart from buildings or other improvements that are in 
or on the land. The assessment of land value is separately 
made, and the tax imposed abolishes or reduces taxation 
that would otherwise fall upon buildings and other im- 
provements, or upon wages, trade and industry. 

The separate valuation of the land by the tax assessors, 
apart from improvements in or on the land, is the first 
step towards taking what the land would rent for in lieu 
of taxes. This is more general in the United States than 
n any other country. The separate valuation was always 
the practice of intelligent “real estate” appraisers, but it 
was popularized for tax assessment purposes by Lawson 
Purdy, as President of the Board of Taxes and Assessments 
in New York City, and then followed by many progressive 
communities, 

In all the score of countries named, the assessment upon 
which the land-value taxation is imposed is the capital 
value—the amount for which land could be sold apart from 
the buildings or other improvements on that piece of land. 

In all cases these taxes on land value have broken up or 
tended to break up the great estates held for speculation 


P rogress Toward Land-Value ‘Taxation 


By BOLTON HALL 


the World 


and have helped to open land for the use of the people. 
Of course, they stimulate building and real estate trans 
actions. 


United States 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A_ special law passed in 1913 enabled 
Pittsburgh and Scranton to reduce the city taxes on buildings 
and correspondingly to increase the taxation of land value. 
This was done in Pittsburgh by reducing the rate by 10 per 
cent on buildings, for the years 1914 and 1915, and by 10 per 
cent each third year thereafter, until the rate on buildings 
became half that on land value. The result of the transfer 
was that the city received from the publicly created land 
values an annual contribution of some $12,000,000 which had 
previously been exacted by taxing buildings, the total tax- 
revenue of the city being some $75,000,000. 

The method by which the irrigation systems 
The irrigation 


CALIFORNIA, 
in California are financed is 
law originally provided for the taxation of both land and 
improvements. But in 1909 the law limited assessments in all 
new irrigation districts to land values only, and permitted the 
five irrigation districts then existing to adopt the new system 
by a majority vote of the resident landholders. Today more 
than 1,500,000 acres of California land in the most fertile 
valleys and the richest section of the state are operated under 
this Henry George system. It is an extensive application of 
the principle of land-value taxation. 

NortH Daxota.—North Dakota in 1917 provided for the 
assessment of land at 30 per cent of its selling value, and 
improvements on farm land at 5 per cent of their value, which 
would result in these improvements paying only one-sixth of 


most important. 


the tax paid by land of similar value. 
Minnesota.—From 1881] to 1897 the valuable iron mines of 
Minnesota paid nothing in 


But in 1897 these lands were subjected to taxation by unani- 


taxes for local or state purposes. 


votes in the 
then 


mous vote in the House. with only four negative 


efforts of a powerful lobby. Sines 


Senate, despite the 


they have paid several millions for schools, roads, township, 


village, county and city improvements. 


Dominion of Canada 


Ontario.—In all the cities of Ontario the capital values of 
lands and of improvements show in separate columns of the 
lists. 

WestTerRN Canapa.—In the four Canadian 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Alberta, land- 
value taxation for local purposes is partly in force. Improve- 
ments are relieved by taxing them only at a percentage of the 
assessed value (or they are exempted altogether), while the 
land is taxed on This results in 
improvements being taxed at a lower rate than land; and where 
the improvements are entirely exempt, the tax falls on the 
value of the land alone. 


assessment 
Provinces of 


its entire assessed value. 


In ALBERTA, improvements are not taxed in rural municipal 


districts. In the cities, towns and villages the situation differs. 


and while everywhere land is taxed on 100 per cent of ap- 
praised value, improvements in the majority of cases are taxed 
at two-thirds of their value. Milk River derives the whole of ite 
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for the new 
Police Radio Service 


THE WESTERN ELECTRIC 
10 FREQUENCY TRANSMITTER 


..+ Operates on ten frequencies, providing full facilities for zone 


and interzone radio telegraph and local radio telephone services 
..-all in one transmitter. For full details, write Graybar Electric, 


Graybar Building, New York, or telephoneG raybar’s nearest branch. 


Features: 


Type of Transmission ... Telegraph and Telephone. 


Frequency Range... Preadjustment to any 10 frequencies in range 
of 2 to 18.1 megacycles. 


Power Output... 500 Watts Telegraph; 400 Watts Telephone. 
Frequency Stability . .. Within 0.025, of assigned frequency. 


Quartz Plate ... Low temperature coefficient quartz plates which 
do not require heater circuit. 


Frequency Selection ... Single digit dial selection of any one of 
10 frequencies. 


Remote Control ... Remote frequency selection and starting and 
stopping. 


Voice Frequency Range ... + 1 db from 90 to 5600 cycles. 


Speech Input Level... Complete modulation with input as low as 
—20 db (6 milliwatts = 0 level). 


Monitoring... Aural monitoring of transmitter output and visual 
indication of percentage modulation. 


Dimensions . . . Transmitter: 232" x 27” x 81”. 
Rectifier: 232" x 27” x 81". 


Western Electric 


d by GRAYBAR Electric Co. | In Conada! Northern Electric Co., Ud. 


POLICE RADIO TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH EQUIPMENT 


Why not remember to mention Tue American Crty? 
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wal tax revenue by land-value taxation, buildings and other 
improvements being exempt. 

In SASKATCHEWAN, in all cases land is assessed and taxed 
n 100 per cent of actual value. In rural municipalities and 
illages 60 per cent of the fair actual value of improvements 
- taxable, but in rural municipalities all buildings used for 
farming purposes are exempt. 

In Manirosa also, so far as rural areas are concerned, local 
taxation on real estate is based on the land value, exempting 
farm stock and improvements. In the cities, as in Winnipeg, 
the capital city, improvements are taxed at two-thirds of value, 
ind in Winnipeg the cost of the new water supply, more than 
$15,000,000, was met by a special rate on the value of the 
land alone. 

In British CoLuMBiIaA as a whole, eight city and three district 
municipalities assess land values only. 


The World Over 


Without going into details, the following instances show the 
general trend of change in world-wide systems of taxation.* 

DeNnMARK.—In this agricultural country all local authorities 
(towns, counties and rural parishes) raise a proportion of 
their revenue by land-value assessment. 

QuEENSLAND.—Brisbane, the capital city of Queensland, 
Australia, levies all tax rates on land values. So does every 
ether local authority throughout the state. 

New Soutn WAtes.—The city of Sydney and its 40 metro- 
politan boroughs and the other municipalities and counties in 
the state levy taxes on the capital value of land alone, buildings 
and improvements being entirely exempt. 

Part of the cost of the Sydney North Shore Bridge is met 
by a special land-value tax levied annually (at one cent on $5 
levied up to 1933, and two-thirds of a cent on $5 levied up 
to 1939). 

New ZeaLcanp.—Wellington, the capital city of New Zealand, 
taxes only land value, buildings and improvements being en- 
tirely exempt from local taxation. Eighty-five other boroughs, 
counties, and independent town districts also have carried this 
system into full operation for local purposes, and 66 more 


* For convenience all currencies have been translated into dollars at $5 to 
the British pound. 


T its meeting on July 14 the governing body of England's 

metropolis—the London County Council—adopted a reso- 
lution in favor of national legislation to empower local author- 
ities to levy a rate on site values. 

The Finance Committee’s report on which this epoch-making 
resolution was based is an illuminating document. It describes 
how rates (local taxes) are at present levied and in how many 
respects such taxation is unjust and operates inequitably; how 
by taxing buildings and improvements, the present system 
handicaps trade and penalizes industry; and how unfair is 
the burden which falls with the greatest severity upon those 
least able to bear it. The effect of the present system in 
exempting undeveloped and underdeveloped land, however 
valuable it may really be, from contribution to the rates is 
illustrated in the difficulties with which the London County 
Council, like other local authorities, has to contend in the 
acquisition of land for public purposes—-a handicap not only 
to public authorities, but to builders and business in obtain- 
land for development. 

In its report the Finance Committee has given some striking 
instances of the London County Counci!’s own experience. 


In the case of nine purchases of lands for parks the total price was 
£107,868. The same land had been assessed for rates at an annual value 
of £988, so that the purchase price was 109 times the rateable value (or 
more than five times the capital value). 

In the case of eight purchases of land for cottage housing estates the 
total price was £932,908. The land had been previously assessed at an 
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for 


(out of the total of 265) levy the main part of their rates on 


land values. Wellington adopted a land-value tax for all 
purposes in 1927. 
Tue TRANSVAAL.—Johannesburg, the largest city, levies the 


whole of its local tax rates on land value alone. Pretoria, the 


capital, takes all but a small part of its revenues from land 


land 


propor 


value. The real estate taxes in ten other towns includ: 


values only. In the remaining 14 towns the greater 
tion of the tax rates fall upon land values. 

Care Province.—The 1913 ordinance established a Govern- 
ment Valuation Department, which now makes all the valu 
ations throughout the Province. Two towns (East London and 


Cambridge) at once took advantage of these powers, Cam 
bridge placing all its tax rates on land values, while bast 
London gets practically all its rate-revenue the same way, with 
the rate on improvements only 1/24 of that levied on the value 
of the land. 

NataL.—The city of Durban levies its local taxation so that 
the rate on buildings and improvements is half of that on the 
land yalue of each property. This measure of land-value rat- 
ing has been in operation since 1923. 

Kenya.—An ordinance of 


Nairobi, provided for a complete system of rates imposed on 


1921, applying to the town of 


the selling value of land apart from improvements, for the 


revision of valuation. Rates in any one year may not exceed 


2 per cent. The rates in Nairobi have been levied since, year 
by year, on land value only. 

NicertaA.—S. Vere Pearson in “Growth and Distribution of 
Population,” says: “There is an illuminating contrast between 
the conditions in the northern and southern portions of Nigeria, 
although both have the same money system, which is thoroughly 
orthodox. The difference between the two sections that causes 
the difference in the welfare of the people is that in the 
southern portion our familiar tax system prevails, and houses 
and their contents are taxed; while in the northern portion, 
the Government is supported from the rental of land and there 
seem to be no taxes on labor products. In the south there 
is unemployment and distress; in the north there is a high 
degree of prosperity that is shared by all classes.” 

NoTe BY THE AUTHOR.—The foregoing summary is based upon data in 
the information Bureau of the United Committee for the Taxation of Land 
Values, as compiled by A. W. Madsen, B. Sc., of London, England, except 
as to California, North Dakota, Minnesota, and Nigeria, supplied by Josey 
Dana Miller. Editor of Land and Freedom, New York City 


annual value of £7,391, making the purchase price 126 times the rateable 
value (or more than six times the capital value). 

Even this does not show the whole of the abuse, since very much of 
that land, whatever its rateable value, was exempted as gricultural” under 
the Agricultural Rates Acts, and since 1929 such nd has paid thing 


The report describes the bills that have been introduced in 
Parliament to remedy this state of affairs and the action that 
the Council has itself taken from time to time. It concludes 
with an emphatic declaration in favor of the rating of land 


values. Reference is made to the extent to which this principle: 
has been adopted in New Zealand, Australia, Denmark and 
other countries. The final recommendation is: 

(a) That the Council is of opinion that the present ating system is in 
equitable in its incidence, that site value is a subject peculiarly tited 
local taxation by reasen of its arising from community influences including 
local expenditure, and that it i sceordingly desirable that the present 
burden of local expenditure should be transferred either wholly or in part 
from rates to a rate upon site value 

(b) That His Majesty’s Government be informed of the opinion 
pressed in the foregoing resolution (a) and be urged to introduce legis 
ition at an ear date to empower local authorities to levy a rate on te 


vaiue, 


The report is signed by Mr. Charles Latham, the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee. Its adoption places the great 
influence of London in the forefront of the municipal agita- 
tion for the rating of land values, which in recent years has 
been supported by no fewer that 230 British local authorities. 
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CHEVROLET 
: HAS ALL THE FEATURES 
3 OF THE IDEAL PATROL CAR 


ATROL car replacement today finds Chevrolet the choice of an 

increasingly large number of Police Departments. The powerful 
Chevrolet High-Compression Valve-in-Head Engine provides extremely 
fast and reliable speed . . . and with real gas and oil economy! 


Chevrolet’s Knee-Action* roadability and Shockproof Steering* permit 
emergency high-speed travel over all kinds of roads and highways. 
New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes, the safest ever developed, give quick, 


“straight line’ stops. And another equally important safety feature is 


5 NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC the strong Chevrolet Solid Steel one-piece Turret Top. 
‘ brakes ever developed—always equalised - Speed, roadability, safety and economy! Chevrolet provides all these 


advantages to an unmatched degree. All are important features of the 


ideal patrol car—features that should have your careful investigation 


when you replace your present equipment. Get the facts by thorough 


demonstration. Your Chevrolet dealer will co-operate. 


* Available in Master De Luxe models only. Knee-Action, $20 additional. 


MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET 


FOR ECONOMICAL 


IMPROVED KNEE-ACTION GLIDING EVRO 


RIDE.” 1t smooths away bumps and holes TRANSPORTATION 
—recognized evervwhere as the world’s 


amoothest, safest 


Chevrolet Police Patrol Wagon on 


HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN- the low-priced, powerful, and fast 
HEAD ENGINE... The finest all-round per- Chevrolet 131-inch-wheelbase 1 !»- 
formance saves many dollars a year in gas, ton chassis. Popular the country over 
oil and maintenance. with leading Police Departments. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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nection with the pumping of water to municipal 

plants, not only where purchased power is used, but 
also to places that generate their own power, has a very 
marked bearing on the use of elevated tanks for water stor- 
age. When it is realized that on closed water systems, 
without elevated tanks, with centrifugal pumps in service, 
the pumps are generally installed large enough to take 
care of the peak loads, usually in the smaller places with 
one or more pumps of the same capacities, it is evident that 
with a pump available to take care of the peak and fluctua- 
tions in the load, on the lighter loads, especially at night, 
both the pump and the motor, being underloaded, drop off 
greatly in efficiency. 

With the pump efficiency thus greatly reduced over a 
considerable period of time, the power consumption will 
be greatly increased. Further, if power is being purchased, 
with a maximum demand on the motor size, the rate will be 
increased owing to this factor, for the reason that the pump 
must be large enough to take care of the peak load, with 
a corresponding increase in size of motor; whereas, with 
an elevated tank, and pump operating uniformly, the pump 
size can be somewhat reduced, thereby reducing the de- 
mand factor. 

Another disadvantage is that if pump service is inter- 
rupted, pressure is lost, immediately, which is always un- 
desirable, especially if there is a fire. With an elevated 
tank, this would not occur. With a tank of reasonable 
capacity, an interruption to service could not jeopardize 
the fire-fighting facilities, or cause complaint from other 
sources. Furthermore, any pump on the line can be used 
at its maximum output, and with a correspondingly maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

Another factor is the question of uniform pressure. 
With an elevated tank, automatic regulating control is 
available, whereby the tank variation in head may be kept 
within a few feet, giving uniform pressures at all times. 

Assuming the case of a closed system, without the tank, 
with a demand in outlying districts, the pipe friction 
load is built up and results in considerably lower pres- 
sure to such sections of the city. However, with an ele- 
vated tank, properly located, the friction loss is not usually 
so great and the water is always available in the tank. 


The Case of Albion, Ind. 


The town of Albion, Ind., has a water consumption of 
approximately 50,000 gallons per day for a population of 
1,100. An elevated tank was installed with PWA funds, 
the total cost of the tank being approximately $7,200. 
The power used before installing this tank, on the closed 
system, was approximately 1 kwh for 530 gallons; after 
the tank was installed, pumping was approximately 1 kwh 
for 1,050 gallons, thus cutting power consumption in half. 


T: widespread use of centrifugal pumps in con- 


Elevated W ater Tanks Cut Costs 


By CHARLES BROSSMAN 


Consulting Engineer, Indianapolis, Ind. 


In this particular case, a grant under PWA was given 
the town, and the town’s portion of 70 per cent, amount- 
ing to $5,040, will be paid off, with 4 per cent interest, 
in from fifteen to sixteen years by the saving in power 
alone, at the present rate of consumption. These figures 
do not allow for depreciation, but simply take into ac- 
count interest, principal and power saved. 

Albion has its own generating plant, and the total cost 
of power is 3 cents per kwh, including all costs. A care- 
ful check on all costs and power used on equipment is 
being kept by Ed. Maloney, Superintendent of the plant, 
and the records show this investment is well justified. 

The electric pump used in this system is only 200 gpm, 
and in case of fire a steam pump was operated and steam 
was kept up at all times, before installing the tank. Now, 
with the elevated tank installed, it is not necessary to keep 
up steam on these pumps, although steam is always 
available from the main light plant. However, the fact 
that the steam may be kept off the pumps and the lines 
leading to the pumps, results in a saving in fuel, which 
has not been taken into account in the computations given. 


Also Goshen, Ind. 


The city of Goshen, Ind., recently installed a 500,000- 
gallon tank. The old plant was steam-driven. About six 
years ago, the city installed a modern diesel lighting plant, 
but only two of the deep-well pumps were electrified at 
that time. The boilers had to be kept going at all times in 
the old steam plant, in order to have available suitable fire 
protection. In this case, also, a PWA loan was negotiated 
and the entire water-works system was electrified. The 
city now has eight electric-driven deep-well pumps, and a 
new half-million-gallon tank. The loan was negotiated on 
the basis of the savings that would be made by abandoning 
the steam plant. 

The cost of pumping for the old system by steam was 
approximately 8.3 cents per thousand gallons. This is 
high, but the equipment was old, using air-lift pumps and 
double pumping, except for the two electric-driven pumps. 

It is estimated that actual electrical pumping cost would 
be about 1.2 cents per thousand gallons, and the total cost 
2.2 cents per thousand gallons, and, of course, to take 
advantage of this, a new elevated tank had to be installed. 

The old standpipe was not adequate for the demands, as 
the upper portion did not store very much water. ‘The 
new elevated tank, of one-half million gallons, was in- 
stalled on the opposite side of the city from the plant. 

The entire pumping equipment is automatically con- 
trolled, there being two pumps at the tank site, which is 
about one and one-half miles away from the main station, 
and six automatically controlled deep-well pumps at the 
main station, each pump having a capacity of 500 gpm. 


AcKNOWLEDGMENT.—A portion of a paper presented before the Indiana 
Section, American Water Works Association. 
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Soniltin PERMITS PROPER 
BALANCE BETWEEN POWER AND WEIGHT 


Allis-Chalmers Oil Tractors are “trained down” to 
fighting weight. The exclusive Controlled Ignition 
principle does away with extra dead weight which cuts 
down speed, wastes power and slows up production. 
Heavy, unbalanced parts, special heavy construction 
and auxiliary starting devices are no longer necessary. 
No high tension rings; no special high pressure bear- 
ings. Maximum economy on Diesel fuel oil . . . com- 
bined with simplicity, smoothness, better balance, 
greater flexibility, easier servicing, instant starting, 
lower first cost. Ask the A-C dealer. 


BRANCH HOUSES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES TO BACK 
UP DEALER SERVICE 


CHALMERS 


DIVISION—MILWAUKEE. U.S. A. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 


(Circle) Water power — out 
of control — is a destructive 
force; under control a blessing. 
(Photo) Control makes a dif- 
ference in tractors, too. Note 
the BALANCE of this Model 
“K-O” as indicated by lack of 
slippage on the California All- 
American Canal job. 


CONTROLLED INSTANT STARTING 


Easy starting, regardless of weather. 
Crank or self-starter. 


CONTROLLED INJECTION OF FUEL 


Diesel fuel oil is sprayed (not squirt- 
ed) into the combustion chamber at 
60° before top dead center. Fuel 
pump of A-C design . . . measures 
charge of fuel accurately, regardless 
of load or throttle setting. 


CONTROLLED AIR-FUEL RATIO 
Specially designed injection system 
maintains proper ratio for efficient 
combustion at ALL engine speeds. 


CONTROLLED IGNITION 


Controlled spark ignition at exactly 
the proper point for complete, effi- 
cient combustion. No chance of 
power-wasting pre-ignition. The 
destructive forces of high compres- 
sion pressures are eliminated. 


OILTRACTORS 
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Municipal Control of Weights and Measures 


By FRANKLIN W. RYAN 


Research Associate, Harvard Bureau for Research in Municipal Government 


E range and extent of a municipal government's 

I powers to control any one of the activities of retail 

trade depends on how much power has been dele- 
gated to the municipality by the state, and in some cases on 
how much of this delegated power the city government 
wishes to use. This point is illustrated particularly with 
respect to police powers to control weights and measures. 
in the accompanying tabulation. 

There are at least sixteen different ways in which these 
powers have been delegated (or not delegated) to cities. 
Roughly, they fall into three classes: (1) the state reserves 
all powers; (2) the state reserves some powers and dele- 
gates others; (3) the state delegates practically all powers 
to cities (with some exceptions). 

No state or county or city has any power to fix stand- 
ards of weights and measures, for this power was given by 
the states to Congress in Article I, Section 8, of the Federal 
Constitution. 

One of the basic principles of municipal government, 
often reiterated, is that wherever police power is dele- 
gated to the municipality, such delegated power is manda- 
tory. Yet the tabulation shows very clearly that in the field 
of weights and measures some states have delegated this 
power as discretionary. Nevertheless, since all govern- 
mental powers not delegated to the Federal Government in 
the Constitution still belong to the state to be used or not 
used, or to be delegated or not delegated as desired by the 
state, a state can delegate police powers to municipalities 
either as mandatory or as discretionary powers. 


Relation of State Governments to Municipal Control 
of Weights and Measures in the United States 


l. The state reserves all powers to regulate weights and 
measures.—Minnesota, Vermont, Wyoming. 


2. The state has a more or less efficient inspectional system 
for measuring and weighing devices, covering its entire area, 
and places no reliance on cities or on city inspectors and 
sealers. Cities are not expected to have sealers. But if, as in 
some cases, a city employs its own sealers, state officials cover 
the state without regard to the work of local officials—Cali- 
fornia (c), Iowa, South Carolina. 


3. Municipal sealers are nominally required in the cities 
of over 25,000 population. But the requirement is not fully 
enforced. Several important cities in these states do not 
have sealers.—Illinois, Rhode Island. 


4. Municipal sealers are required in cities. They work di- 
rectly under the supervision of state authorities. (In Maine 
and New York, all cities are required to have their own seal- 
ers; in New Hampshire and Massachusetts all cities; in West 
Virginia, cities over 25,000.)—Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New York (c), West Virginia (co). 


5. Municipal sealers are required in the larger cities. 
They work in cooperation with state authorities, and ordi- 
narily have joint jurisdiction with them. In Indiana, Penn- 

*The data in this article are taken from the manuscript of a forth- 
coming book on “Municipal Control of Retail Trade in the United States.” 
A brief 50-page summary of this book was issued in December, 1935, by 
the National Municipal League, 309 East 34th Street, New York. Price, 
75 cents. In this summary it is shown that of the 120 elemental activities 


of retail trade, only about 25 can be controlled by municipalities. 


sylvania and New Jersey, there are county sealers who work 
in cooperation with state and municipal sealers.—Indiana (c), 
New Jersey (c), Pennsylvania (c), Utah. 

6. Municipal sealers are required in the larger cities. 
State officials do not operate in these cities except for annual 
or biennial check on work of city officials.—Arizona, Connecti- 
cut (c), Washington, Wisconsin. 

7. Cities may or may not appoint sealers as part of state 
system of inspection. If appointed, there is a cooperative re- 
lationship between them and the state officials. If cities do 
not appoint sealers, state officials take care of local inspec- 
tional problems. There are also county sealers who work with 
state and city sealers.—-Kansas (c), Ohio (c). 

8. Cities have the option of appointing or not appointing 
their own sealers. If appointed, they are subject to an an- 
nual or biennial check by the state. If not appointed, state 
officials take care of local inspections.—Nebraska, North Da- 
kota. 

9. Cities have the option of appointing sealers or not. If 
appointed, they work directly under the supervision of the 
state. State nominally takes care of its entire area whether 
cities appoint sealers or not.—Jdaho, Michigan (co). 

10. Cities have the option of appointing sealers as a part 
of general state system; if appointed, they are under the gen 
eral supervision by the state. In Oklahoma there are county 
weighers.—North Carolina (co), Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Tennessee (co). 


11. Cities have the option of appointing sealers or not, 
but the state does not operate in such cities except in special 
or exceptional cases or on request.—Alabama (co), Oregon 
(c), Texas, Virginia (co). 

12. State has a vaguely organized or nominal system of 
inspection of weights and measures, and cities have the op- 
tion of appointing sealers, but the state exercises practically no 
supervision over such city-appointed sealers. In these states 
there are county sealers in each county.—Missouri (c), Mon- 
tana (c). 


13. State inspection of weights and measures is entirely 
by a county system. (Wilmington, Del., is allowed to have its 
own city sealer, but he works under county control.)—Dela- 
ware (c), New Mexico (c). 


14. The state has no regular administrative code for the in- 
spection of weights and measures, but allows its cities the 
option of having sealers or not. Where cities do have their 
own sealers, the state pays practically no attention to them 
and exercises no supervision over them, and does very little 
to help enforce municipal regulations. In Louisiana, the 
governor appoints two sealers for the city of New Orleans 
only.—Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Maryland. 

15. The state has a system about like the class above, but 
if there is short-weighing or short-measuring, it may be prose- 
cuted and punished under anti-cheating and aati-swindling 
laws of the state-——Georgia. 

16. The state has a commission of weights and measures 
with discretionary powers.—Nevada. 


It should be understood that, since every state in the United States 
relies on gasoline taxes for a large part of its state revenue, all the states 
of necessity, have fairly strict supervision of measuring and weighing de- 
vices used in the sale of gasoline. Outside of this regulatory feature 
however, there are wide variations between the states, as here shown. 

c. This symbol indicates states where counties are 
sealers. 

co. This symbol indicates states where it is optional for counties to have 
sealers. 

This tabulation 
1933 


required to have 


is compiled from information most of which is as of 
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Minnehaha Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Tarvia-built in 1920, and 
as attractive, easy-riding and _skid- 
safe today as it was sixteen years ago. 


TARVIA, 
GOOD ROADS AT LOW COST 
Since the first Tarvia road was built more than thirty years ago, 4 an ee a 
highway engineers and ‘Tarvia field men have worked together. 
The result is that today each Tarvia man has at his disposal an 2 . 
unmatched fund of road-building knowledge accumulated from 


THE TECHNICAL SERVICE BUREAU 


reports and records from all parts of the country. He will gladly of The 


extend to you the opportunity to share in this background of tion with its technically trained staff, without 
sound, practical highway experience. ‘Phone, wire or write our cost or obligation, Address The Technical 
Service Bureau, The Barrett Company, 40 
nearest office, Rector Street, New York. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY New York Chicago Birmingham Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Cleveland Minneapolis 
Lebanon Milwaukee Detroit Baltimore Columbus Youngstown Toledo Buffalo Providence Syracuse Hartford Cincinnati 
Bethlehem Rochester Pertland, Me. Norwood, N. Y. In Canada: THE BARRETT COMPANY, LTD. Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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Centralized Accounting at 


Cleveland Heights. Ohio 


HE city of Cleveland Heights is the twelfth largest 
T city in the state of Ohio, population 55,000. Its area 

of 8.2 square miles is divided into some 16,000 par- 
cels of land on which are constructed 12,000 homes, apart- 
ments and stores. A rigid zoning ordinance is enforced, 
designed primarily to maintain the standards of an ideal 
residential community. While some small retail business 
districts are designated, the city has no factories and no 
railroads. All streets are fully improved. 

The City Council of seven members, elected for four- 
year terms, is the governing legislative body. Each of 
the present Council members has served the city in this 
capacity an average of over 16 years. The Mayor, Frank 
¢. Cain, is President of the Council and has served the city 
for 26 years. The City Manager, H. H. Canfield, who is 
appointed by the Council, has been in the service for 26 
years, the Law Director 16 years, the Fire Chief 26 years, 
the Police Chief 16 years, the former Finance Director 15. 

Unrelated technically to accounting, nevertheless it has 
been this very continuity of city government that has con- 
tributed most importantly to the entirely satisfactory con- 
dition of our municipal finances, despite the now familiar 
problems of decreased revenues. 

Like all other cities, we have had our share of difficulties 
during the past few years. For example, constant pressure 
has been brought to reduce the valuation of properties in 
Ohio. Cleveland Heights real estate in 1928 had a tax 
duplicate valuation of $171,380,520. In 1935 it was $103,- 
(21,860, representing a reduction in valuation of 40 per 
cent. 

Tax collections also have been disappointing, reaching a 
low of 81 per cent for general taxes and 56 per cent for 
special assessment collections in 1932. A_ reserve of 
$1,500,000 in the Sinking-Fund and Bond-Retirement Fund 
in 1927 in excess of debt requirements has been depleted 
through tax delinquencies but now represents an asset due 


Courtesy of National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 


By H. M. KIMPEL. 

Director of Finance 
the city in the form of delinquent taxes. The decision of 
the City Council in 1927 and thereafter to levy for matur- 
ing debt regardless of this reserve illustrates well the value 
of continuous service in government. 

A change in the personal property tax law 
Classified Property Taxes-—reduced this source of revenue 
from about $200,000 in 1927 to $1,500 in 1934. More- 
over, voters amended the Ohio constitution, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1934, lowering the maximum tax rate of 15 mills 
per $1 of valuation to 10 mills, thereby reducing the rev- 
enue of many Ohio taxing districts to millage insuflicient 
to pay annual debts. Further legislation guaranteed the 


now called 


school districts a minimum share of the 10 mills. 

On top of this, welfare and unemployment relief expen- 
ditures have represented & per cent of the General Fund 
expenditures during the last three years. 


Centralized Accounting Control 


Until January 1, 1933, the financial records of Cleveland 
Heights were kept in the prescribed state form, on a cash 
basis and accomplished by the single-entry hand method of 
bookkeeping. Except when the books were closed each 
month, the cash balance in each fund was not easily deter- 
mined. The accounts payable by funds were not a recorded 
fact, nor were the unencumbered appropriation balances 
known except at monthly closing periods, for which the 
monthly reports were usually two weeks late when com- 
pleted. 

Realizing that Cleveland Heights, like a majority of mu- 
nicipalities, needed improvements from an accounting con- 
trol standpoint, we installed a complete double-entry 
accounting system on January 1, 1933. All accounting 


FROM HANDWRITING TO MACHINE 


Financial records of Cleveland Heights were formerly hand-kept by single entry, but 


now the machine furnishes daily 


balances and receipts in each of ten funds 
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Time payments available through 
our own Y. M. A. C. 6% plan. 


ral MOTOFS TTUCKS Trailers 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


During August we hope you will remember to mention Tae American City 


A GMC is just rhe fort Fconomy features anciude 
pusines® men with pulky drait oil path ait 
| joads that call for yenicle of cleaner: complet© 
ample size and with che stamin@ jubrica tion: exnaust valve seat 
and economy to assure greater main 
gavines of earnings: pearines and many othet quality 
e 
Take che GMC 3-ton. at only gnemen’® 
$895 ne On And so js the ad- 
you can safely piace GMC chat owners 
cures 3° GMC waive- yaiue of such fine 
engine: All in ali. this moder® GMC 
puilt clutch: che 3-ton range as well as every 
| othet type in the medium and 
bing 2 missio® collet _pearin€ ranges is an 
gteerine; get-back front chat is 3 
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control was centralized in the hands of the Director of 
Finance. The records were divided into significant funds, 
these divisions coinciding with the recommendations of 
the National Committee on Municipal Accounting. Our 
funds were grouped under the following headings: 

General Sinking-Fund 

Special Assessment Sinking-Fund 
Firemen’s Pension Fund 


Police Relief Fund 
Tax Refund (Agency Fund) 


General Fund 
Water (Utility) Fund 
General Bond Improvement Fund 
Special Assessment Sinking-Fund 
Restricted Fund (grouped 
special purpose funds) 
An operating balance sheet of each bond furnished the 
opening entries of our double-entry system. A separate 


bank account was opened for each fund. 


One Operation for Two Entries 


Our netire accounting system may be visualized from the 
following general description of equipment and records: 


ledger—partitioned into ten sections representing the ten funds 

cash receipts journal 

cash disbursement journal 

certification journal 

series of pay-in orders—posted numerically in cash receipts journal 
series of purchase orders—posted numerically in certification journal 
series of vouchers—posted numerically in certification journal 

series of checks—posted numerically in cash disbursement journal 

» bookkeeping machine 

Every entry is made on the bookkeeping machine. By 
using a sheet of carbon paper, one operation makes two en- 
tries in the records—one entry on a ledger sheet and the 
other entry in the journal, except in the case of cash dis- 
bursements, where one entry is on the check and the dupli- 
cate entry in the journal. 

The left-hand half of the cash receipts journal, the cash 
disbursements journal and the certification journal (which 
is really a voucher register) are exactly similar in form to 
the ledger sheet. The right-hand half of these three journals 
contains columns of individual funds. When a ledger 
sheet is placed over the left-hand half of any of these three 
journals with a carbon between, it is possible to make the 
journal entry and the ledger posting at the same operation. 

Cash receipts are posted by inserting in the machine the 
cash receipts journal sheet, partly covered by carbon pa- 
per, making the original posting on the proper revenue 
ledger account, and imprinting through the carbon a 
numerical listing of all entries on the cash journal sheet. 

Similarly, the purchase orders are posted by the inser- 
tion of the certification journal sheet, partly covered by 
carbon, making the original posting on the proper ap- 
propriation account, and making a numerical listing of all 
purchase orders in the certification journal. 

The vouchers are posted by inserting the certification 
journal sheet, partly covered by carbon, making the debit 
for the amount of the invoice and crediting the purchase 
order amount on the appropriation account. This opera- 
tion of course corrects the appropriation account balances 
to date and leaves a numerical record of all vouchers on the 
certification journal. 

The disbursements are posted by inserting a cash dis- 
bursement journal sheet, partly covered by carbon and at 
the same time each check is written as to date, payee, num- 
ber, and amount, the carbon impressions on the journal 
make a complete numerical listing of all disbursements. 


Daily Fund Balances 


On the right-hand side of these journal sheets, beyond 
the carbon copy section, are control columns for each fund. 
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The daily totals of each of these journal columns represent 
the control entries to the proper control account in each 
fund. Using for illustration only the general fund control 
totals, these totals are then posted daily as follows: 


Debit—General Fuad Bank Account 
Credit—General Fund Receipts Control 


For Cash Receipts 


For Purchase Orders Debit—-General Fund Appropriation 
Control 
Credit—General Fund Accounts Payable 


Debit or Credit—General Fund Appro- 
priation Control 
Credit or Debit 
counts Payable 
Debit—General Fund Accounts Payable 
Credit—General Fund Bank Account 


For Vouchers 


-General Fund Ac- 


For Disbursement 


This system automatically requires immediate posting 
of all entries and furnishes a constant control over all 
funds. This in turn furnishes daily the cash balances in 
each fund, the total accounts payable in each fund, the 
detail and total appropriation balances in each fund, and 
the detail and total cash receipts in each fund. 

Although this machine method entails entries in three 
different journals of uniform size, the journal forms have 
been so designed that no changes are necessary in any stops 
or tabulating devices on the machine. One type of ledger 
sheet serves for all accounts in the ledger, whether they be 
assets, liabilities, revenue or appropriation accounts, 


Statements and Reports 


At the end of each month operating statements are pre- 
pared on the machine, for all funds. These statements 
show in detail an analysis of all receipts as to character 
and source, the amounts this year to date, a month ago, 
and the current month’s receipts. The monthly statement 
also shows every appropriation account, the annual ap- 
propriation, the unencumbered balances, the expense to 
date, and the current month’s expense. Also included are 
a recapitulation or trial balance of the control accounts in 
each fund, and a comparison of the total expenses to date 
with the allowed budget expense for the same period. 

Next to the duty of putting the municipal accounting 
records in good order, the chief duty of the finance of- 
ficer is to see that annual reports of the city’s financial 
position are placed in the hands of those who directly or 
otherwise determine the city’s credit standing. Whether 
there is an advantageous market for the city’s bonds de- 
pends in large measure on how clear and comprehensive 
a presentation of the city’s finances is given the investing 
public by the finance director. 

By making available to the city’s officials a constant and 
accurate picture of municipal finances, administration 
plans and policies may proceed with proper confidence 
along orderly and businesslike lines. With adequate funds 
on hand, all essential operating services are maintained at 
satisfactory levels of efficiency. 

Thus the Accounting Department furnishes valuable aid 
to the administration in upholding the standards of the 
various municipal departments. 

The city of Cleveland Heights is convinced that this very 
important connection between the accounting division and 
all other operations is best established by a centralized ac- 
counting control, which, as we have seen, contemplates the 
use of a bookkeeping machine and double-entry accounting 
on an accrual basis. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSONS 
are on the Job! 


In Dallas and in all sections of the country — fairs, centen-: 


nials, homecomings and other celebrations place unusual de- 
mands on police organizations. . . That’s where Harley-Davidson 
Motorcycles prove their great worth. The great 1936 “74 Twin” 
and “80 Twin” police models have EVERYTHING—when it comes 
to handling unusual traffic conditions. They provide speed, fast get- 
away, ease of handling and parking, maximum rider comfort. And when 
radio equipped, they meet every demand for central control and rapid 
assembly. .. Not only do Harley-Davidson motorcycles enable officers 
to maintain safer traffic, prevent recklessness and disregard of traffic 
laws — but they have what it takes to put the police at a 


decided advantage in rounding 
up vicious law-breakers. 

See your nearby Harley-David- 
son Dealer now — or write us 
for special Police literature. 


Harley - Davidson Motor Co. 
Department M, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Why not remember to mention Taz Amzaican Crry? 
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Sergt. Wicker atid 


 ettes admire one of the 


Harley-Davidsons. 


Below—Dallas added 15° 

new Harley-Davidsons to 

help handle the Centen- 
nial crowds, 


Texas Centennial Ranger- 
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May He Never Rise 


Again! 

Avpany, N. Y.—Old Man Carelessness 
paid the supreme penalty for his life of 
misdeeds, when he was dealt with as he 
deserved in the Safety Pageant given in 
Bleecker Stadium at Albany on May 23. 
In this presentation many saw their own 
recklessness personified and realized the 
terrible results of taking chances in 
flagrant disregard of human life. 

This villain was portrayed as gleeful in 
his activities as soon as the age of the 
gasoline vehicle arrived and gave him 
opportunity to urge on the speeder to de- 
struction. But the school children cor- 
nered him and dragged him from the field 
toward his execution; while even then he 
watched his chance to kindle a fire in a 
home and enjoyed the shooting of the 
flames skyward, until fire apparatus, led by 
Fire Chief Michael J. Fleming, roared to 
the scene and Carelessness found himself 
cheated of his intended victims. He was 
haled before Mayor John Boyd Thacher 
2nd, and was accused by John B. Ken- 
nedy, radio commentator, of having 
brutally murdered thousands of men, 
women and children. Condemned to 
death, he was hauled away by his guards. 
A hearse drove slowly into view, and the 
body of Carelessness was laid in a rough 
black box which was placed in the hearse 
and escorted by smiling pallbearers with 
shovels on their backs to the grave which 
had been prepared. Ten thousands 


Forward Steps 


Reported by 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


BURYING OLD MAN CARELESSNESS, 
IN ALBANY 


cheered while the body was lowered into 
what it is hoped will be the final resting 
place of Carelessness in Albany. Cour- 
tesy, Caution and Carefulness were pro- 
claimed by the Mayor the guardians of 
the people in the future. 

One of the most dramatic 
the entire program was the grim parade 
of 23 boys clear around the stadium 


scenes in 


track, their faces covered with black 
hoods. They represented the dead in 
last year’s accidents. Behind them 


walked 947 in red hoods, representing 
the ones who suffered injury in Albany 


Courtesy Albany Knickerbocker Press 


ALBANY FIRE APPARATUS THWARTS OLD MAN CARELESSNESS IN HIS 
ATTEMPT TO BURN A HOME 


A scene in the Safety Pageant 


accidents during 1935. The great arena 
was silent before this ghastly toll. 

The Pageant was broadcast to all parts 
of the civilized world. Governor Leh- 
man, speaking of safety, declared that his 
study of automobile accidents shows that 
the blame rests on excessive speed, de- 
fective mechanical equipment, and dis- 
regard for rules, regulations and laws. 
Virtually every prominent state and city 
official was present at the pageant. 
Among those who engineered this pio- 
neering event were Ernest Murphy, Presi 
dent of the Albany Safety Council, W. E. 
Vogier, Industrial Relations Director of 
the Socony-Vacuum Corporation for New 
York State, and the writer. 

JOHN E. LONG 


Safety Director for the Delaware 


Hudson Railroad. 
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Municipal Service Costs 

Compared with Tax Pay 
ments by Census Tracts 


Boston, Mass.—-In its new “Income 
and Cost Survey for the City of Boston,” 
the City Planning Board has attempted to 
allocate to the 127 census tracts into 
which the city is divided the cost of the 
service rendered by the various municipal 
departments as compared with the income 
as represented by assessed real estate 
tax, personal property tax, poll tax, mo- 
tor-vehicle excise tax, and licenses. 

The comprehensive character of this 
report was made possible through the aid 
of Federal relief funds appropriated by 
the Emergency Relief Administration. 

Three methods have been adopted for 
distributing the costs of the various city 
departments, including service rendered, 
assessed value, and population. On this 
basis the report indicates that about 8 
per cent of the gross area of the city 
pays the deficit incurred by the other 92 
per cent. In other words, the business 
area downtown and about 10 per cent 
of the residential areas make up the loss 
from the industrial areas and the sub 
urban, three-decker and low-rental resi- 
dential areas. A further table shows that 
about 884% per cent of the population 
using about 90 per cent of the gross area 
fail to pay taxes enough to cover the ser- 
vices rendered them. Allowance must be 
made in this connection, however, for 
tracts that are primarily business or in 
dustrial, since the census shows popula 
tion in the residence properties only. 
Figures on the fixed daytime population 

that is, the employer-employee group 
regularly located in the downtown district 

were available, but no statistics wer: 
known to determine the transient popu 
lation of shoppers, traveling salesmen and 
travelers in business, industrial and trans- 
portation properties. 
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KEYBOARD 


Speed . . . with fewer motions 


Burroughs short-cut keyboard permits the operator to add 
or subtract an entire amount, or take a total, with a single 
motion of the hand. Also, there are no ciphers to write— 
ciphers print automatically. These and many other time and 
labor saving advantages of the short-cut keyboard are de- 
scribed and illustrated in a new, interesting booklet. For your 
copy, telephone the local Burroughs office or write direct. 
BURNOUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ADDING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS * TYPEWRITERS + POSTURE CHAIRS * SUPPLIES 
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ALL CIPHERS 
ARE AUTOMATIC 


Only on the short-cut keyboard are ciphers 
written automatically. Thus much of the 
work is done without touching a key. 


SEVERAL KEYS 
AT ONE TIME 


Only on the short-cut keyboard can two 
or more keys be depressed at one time. 
This saves many needless motions. 


COMPLETE OPERATION 
IN ONE MOTION 


Only on the short-cut keyboard can an 
entire amount and the motor bar be de- 
pressed together, thus completing the 
entire operation in one motion. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American 


City 
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The report shows, in striking fashion, 
the extent that taxes received from busi- 
ness and industrial districts and a few 
high-value residential districts are used 
to supply necessary municipal services 
throughout by far the greater portion of 
the city’s residential areas. The more 
congested the population, the greater the 
cost of municipal service in excess of tax 
income, this excess being more than $25,- 
000 per acre in certain districts of the 
north and west ends of the city proper. 
As the report states, this survey “should 
throw light on the assessment of taxes 
and the distribution of tax-exempt prop- 
erty, on the justification of rehabilitation 
in certain congested areas and on the 
necessity of preventing further decay in 
certain highly taxed areas, whether resi- 
dential or business.” The Income and 
Cost Survey is believed to be the pioneer 
effort of its kind in municipal financial 
analysis. No other city apparently, and 
certainly no city the size of Boston, has 
made this type of detailed, comprehensive 
analysis of its income and outgo. 
WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER, 
Vice-Chairman, City Planning Board, and 
Chairman of its Advisory Committee on 
Housing. 


Rights of Landowner Do 
Not Extend to the Sky 


N Associated Press dispatch appear- 

ing in the Chicago Tribune and 
dated July 20 at San Francisco calls at- 
tention to the reversal of the popularly 
accepted doctrine that a landowner owns 
to the sky. It is stated that the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals held on 
that date that an airplane is not a tres- 
passer when it soars through the air over 
an individual’s property. 

The ruling was given in affirming judg- 
ment of the Los Angeles District Court, 
which found for the defendants. Justice 
Bert E. Haney, who wrote the opinion, 
said that the old law that a man owns to 
the sky never was taken literally, and that 
the doctrine probably came from “some 
remote time in the past when use of space 
above the land was confined to narrow 
limits.” “The sky has no definite loca- 
tion,” stated the opinion, “and the air 
like the sea, by nature is incapable of pri- 
vate ownership.” 


Cooperation in a Thorough 
Clean-Up 


New Brunswick, N. J.—In keeping 
with the policy adopted by many munici- 
palities throughout the country for a 
“Clean-Up, Paint-Up and Plant-Up” 
campaign from May 4 to May 9, inclu- 
sive, the citizens of New Brunswick, re- 
sponding to a proclamation issued by 
Mayor Frederick F. Richardson, set to 
with a vim in order that the city might 
be a clean, healthy, safe and beautiful 

The employees of the Street Depart- 
ment over which Mayor Richardson, as 
Director of Public Works, presides, and 
under the direct supervision of J. Vin- 
cent Dunn, solicited the cooperation of 
the housewives in making the improve- 
ment a general one. Representatives of 
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the Department left cards to be displayed 
in the homes setting forth the time for 
collection of garbage and ashes, and with 
eight points of instruction about the 
placement of rubbish and ashes, and the 
separation and tieing-up of bundles. 

“Clean-Up Week” was ushered in with 
a monster parade headed by the Mayor 
and Board of City Commissioners, on 
Monday, May 4, and for the next six days 
the city was gone over as never before 
in order that it might be made more 
attractive. The Chamber of Commerce 
cooperated with the city officials in mak- 
ing the public “Clean-Up conscious.” 

Landlords here and there were inter- 
viewed and requested to make needed re- 
pairs to leaky roofs, bad plumbing, 
broken walls and ceilings. Cellars were 
cleaned out and whitewashed, obstruc- 
lions were removed from hallways; va- 
cant lots, both public and privately 
owned, were cleared of rubbish and brush, 
and with the close of the campaign the 
entire city took on a new appearance. 

A four-minute motion picture under 
the direction of Mrs. K. McElheaney, of 
the Street Department, depicting the ac- 
tivity of that department, was exhibited in 
the city’s two leading theaters during 
Clean-Up Week. 

Prizes were offered to pupils of the 
public, parochial and vocational schools 
in a contest for the best essay on a “City 
Beautiful.” Clergy of all denominations 
announced at the Sunday services the ob- 
jective of the campaign, adding that it 
was instituted to make the city a healthier 
and safer place. 

Evidence of the activity throughout the 
week may be gleaned from the following 
figures of ashes and garbage collections 
during the campaign. Ninety city trucks 
hauled 339,020 pounds of rubbish, while 
private individuals employed 107 trucks 
in carting 103,970 pounds, a total of 
442,990 pounds, a little over 221 tons. 
Comparing the poundage collected this 
year with that of the year 1935 discloses 
that 101,450 pounds in excess were 
hauled away during the present cam- 
paign. The records also show that the 
city employed nineteen more trucks in 
the campaign this year than were util- 
ized a year ago, and private individuals 
attested their cooperative spirit by en- 
gaging twenty-seven more trucks during 
the same period. Our city also hauled 
some 243 tons of ashes to the city dump 
from May 4 to May 9. 

J. V. DUNN, 


Supervisor 


A One-Piece, 
Above-Ground Pool 


Grunpy Center, lowa.—The above- 
ground swimming pool which was built in 
Grundy Center last year is in full service 
again. The good use that was made of it 
last summer indicated that it would be 
well patronized during the 1936 season. 

The population of Grundy Center is 
1,793, therefore this pool, 60 x 90 feet. 
with over-all dimensions of 77 x 120, will 
amply meet the requirements of atten- 
dance, estimated (as based on good prac- 
tice) to be at most at any one time 380 
bathers. with the largest daily attendance 


THE GRUNDY CENTER ABOVE-GROUND 
SWIMMING POOL 


1,140. The pool is 3 to 9 feet deep and 
holds 152,985 gallons. All of it is swim 
mable (3 feet deep or deeper), and more 
than three-quarters of it is wadable (5 
feet deep or shallower). The estimate is: 
one bather per 10 square feet of wadable 
water, and one per 27 square feet of deep 
water. 

The construction is of reinforced con 
crete, brick and tile for pool and bath 
house. The pool itself is of heavily rein- 
forced concrete. The bath room of 
concrete on three sides, and of glazed 
tile and steel window sash on the fourth 
side. All the floors are of heavily rein 
forced concrete. The floors on the ground 
are subdrained with drain tile and gravel 
or cinders. The footings are 3 feet deep 
and below frost. The pool wall, pool 
floor and concourse floor are water- 
proofed. There is a two-line modernisti: 
reinforced concrete railing around th 
pool. No wood is used in the pool or the 
bath house, except for doors and frames. 
A carborundum finish is used on all ex 
posed edges and faces of concrete. 

The purification equipment provides 
for a 12-hour turnover—-12,800 gallons 
per hour; with filtering medium, Everson 
chlorinator, strainer system, Everson hair- 
catcher, etc. The pool is lighted by two 
1,000-watt floodlights and twenty-three 
60-100-watt ceiling lights. The plumbing 
equipment is adequate for both men and 
women patrons, and convenient dressing 
stalls are provided. 

This swimming pool is of the Bintz 
design, developed by Wesley Bintz, of 
Lansing, Mich. The total cost of con- 
struction and equipment was $9,973. The 
low cost in comparison with that of the 
usual two-unit sunken pool was made 
possible because there was no excavation: 
no land was required for a separate bath 
house; and less drainage was needed, 
since the pool is up out of the ground 
water and frost. The undertaking was 
financed by means of a $10,000 bond 


issue. 


Is 


The people of Grundy Center have re- 
sponded to the idea of this form of pub- 
lic recreation, and the 1936 season opened 
auspiciously. The admission charges are: 
season tickets—adults, $3.50, children 12 
to 15 years, $2.50, 10 years and under. 
$1.00; single admission— adults, 20 cents. 
children, 10 cents. The personnel re 
quired to operate the pool consists of 
three life-guards, one caretaker and a 
matron. The cost of operation is about 


$100 a week, including salaries. 
SANDERS, 


Alderman 
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SUPERVISORY-CONTROL 
FIRE-ALARM 
POLICE-SIGNAL 
TELEPHONE 

AND OTHER CONTROL 
CIRCUITS 


F interest to every engineer 

who is charged with the respon- 
sibility for maintaining important 
control circuits is a new develop- 
ment by General Electric research 


Thinwol. 


This is an insulation with such un- 
usually excellent properties that its 
use on multiconductor cable results 
in savings in duct space as well as 


in maintenance. 


Study these properties, shown as 
test data in the box, and vheck them 
other insulations 


with those of 


offered for this service. 
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New Savings in Control Cable 


THINWOL 


A NEW G-E Thin-wall Insulation 
for Multiconductor Control Cables 


You can see how high dielectric and 
tensile strength means a smaller- 
diameter cable, and thus savings in 


duct space. 


Smaller-diameter cable requires 
thinner lead, and thus it costs less. 
Often the lead can be omitted, be- 


cause of the low moisture absorp- 


*TEST DATA 
ON THINWOL 


DIELECTRIC STRENGTH 
In Volts per Mil 
Dry Samples. . 
| 
(7 days soak at 70 C) 


WATER ABSORPTION 
In Grams per Sq In. 
0.012 
TENSILE STRENGTH 
in Lb per Sq In. 


Original 
After 96 hr in oxygen 
bomb oat 75 C 


*Actual results from normal factory-run 
samples NOT guarantees 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae American City 


For voltages up to 
220 a-c or 450 d-c 


tion of the insulation; this, too, 


means a saving. 


Long-aging qualities, as proved by 
the oxygen-bomb tests, make for a 
longer-life cable. 


When next you need multiconduc- 
tor cable for circuits of voltage up 
to 220 a-e or 450 d-c, you will want 
to investigate Thinwol. Call in a 
G-E cable specialist, whom you can 
reach through the nearest G-E sales 
office. 


G-E Parkway Cable 
You can get G-E parkway cable 
with rubber or varnished-cambric 
insulation and with either non- 
metallic or metallic armor. Specify 
it for all general use without ducts 
for street lighting, traffic-control, 
lighting and 


and other power 


circuits. 

For detailed information, see Bul- 
letin GEA-1774. Address nearest 
G-E sales office, or General Electric, 


Dept. 6A-201, Schenectady, N. Y. 


520-75 


if 

| 
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An Interstate Competition 
for Better Town Reports 
AMES P. TAYLOR, Secretary of the 


Vermont State Chamber of Commerce, 
is continuing his good work for the mod- 
ernizing of municipal reports. At the 
recent annual meeting of the Vermont 
State Chamber of Commerce a resolution 
was adopted “that the Committee on 
Local Finances and Affairs be instructed 
to propose to the Town Report Competi- 
tion Committee of the Maine Municipal 
Officers and Assessors Association that an 
Interstate Town Report Competition be- 
tween the towns of Maine and the towns 
of Vermont be arranged for the year 1937 
and that the Governor of Rhode Island 
and the members of the Rhode Island 
Tax Commission be invited to serve as the 
judges in this Interstate Town Report 
Competition between Maine and Ver- 
mont.” 

The ten points of award suggested for 
the 1937 town report competition are: 


1. Novelty and attractiveness of the cover 

2. General appearance and orderly arrangement 

3. Setting-up of a budget 

1. Presentation of balance sheet and financial 
status 

5. A striking summary of the most notable 
achievements of the past year 


». Quality and substance in reports of the de- 
partments 

7. Historical and statistical data about town or 
city 

8 Schedule of distribution of expenditures over 
a series of years 

9. Graphic display of financial and other facts 
through the use of bar charts, graphs, 
maps, etc. — indebtedness, delinquent 
taxes, relief, etc. 

10. A planning page devoted to a report of a 

local planning board, or to the sugges- 

tions of an official or unofficial group 

concerned with the study of the needs 

and possibilities and future of the town 


Barricades Eliminate 
Accidents at Intersections 


HE South Carolina State Highway 

Department has practically elim- 
inated accidents at one of its worst 
intersections by the use of black and 
white barricades supplementing — the 
standard markers, reports Wilbur 5S. 
Smith, Traffic Engineer, South Carolina 
Highway Department. 

The barricades are erected so that they 
give the appearance of closing-in on traf- 
fic as the intersection is approached. On 
each of the four prongs of the intersec- 
tion the two most extreme barricades are 
erected 14 feet from the edge of the 
pavement. The distance of each succeed- 
ing barricade from the edge of the pave- 
ment is reduced 2 feet. so that for the 
eighth, and last, barricade the distance is 
only 2 feet. To increase this effect, the 
distance between barricades was reduced 
as the intersection was neared: the dis- 
tance between the extreme barricade and 
the next is 200 feet and the distance is 
reduced 25 feet between each succeeding 
pair of barricades, so that there is only 50 
feet between the barricades nearest the 
intersection on each road. 

In April, 1932, the concrete paving of 
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the last prong of the four-way interse« 
tion of U. S. Routes 178 and 15, at Rosin 
ville, S. C., was completed. With this 
completion of construction the volume 
and speed of traffic began to increase, 
bringing about a corresponding increase 


in the number of accidents. Although 
the total number of collisions was not 
great, even after the roads were com- 


pleted, they averaged a fatality for about 
every four accidents, and each was high- 
ly publicized by the press. 

The two important highways, U. S. 
Routes 178 and 15, form a right-angle in- 
tersection in a level country without a 
surrounding town. Drivers on No. 15 


upon turning the curve approaching the 
intersection either from the north or from 
the south have a clear tangent for two 
No. 178 they have a mile 


On 


miles. 


IT FLASHES 


No night wreck since its installation 


APPROACHING ROSINVILLE, 


As a result, drivers on both 
“em the gun.” 

routes were paved, it was 
immediately decided that some type of 
trafhe controls would have to be pro- 
vided. The table gives the order in which 
trafic-control devices were installed. 
Since the erection of the barricades ot 
warning fences, there has been only one 
accident reported, and no deaths. The ef 
fectiveness of the flashers is evidenced by 
the fact that the accident records do not 
show a single wreck during hours of 
darkness. Speed of vehicles has been de- 
creased from an average of 36-39 miles 


opened up. 
routes “give 


After the 


per hour to 25-30 miles. 
Reported 


Acci In 

Year dents Killed jured Notes 

1932 2 l 3 Overhead flasher in 
stalled in February 

1933 5 l 8 Pavement markings 
painted in May 

1934 5 l 14 Barricades erected in 
July 

Shoulder flasher on 
Orangeburg Spur 
erected in August 
Shoulder flasher on 

Sumter Spur eres 
ted in September 

1935 ] , Shoulder flashers on 
Walterboro and 
Charleston Spurs 
erected in January 

1936 0 0 0 All above devices 

(Six mos.) being maintained 


Add Harry L. Nado to List of 
Chamber of Commerce 
Veterans 
The attention of THe AMERICAN 
Crry has been called to the fact that 
the list of names published in the 
January and February issues this year 
of men who have served 15 or more 
years as managing executives of lo 
cal chambers of commerce and simi- 
lar organizations throughout the 
United States should have included 
also the name of Harry L. Nado 
With our apologies to Mr. Nado, we 
extend congratulations on his having 
held continuously since 1920 the 
position of Secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Greenwich, Conn. 


C., ON ROUTE 15 


These barricades give the impression of closing in on traffic and have slowed 


it down by 10 miles per hour, to 25 mph 


3 
ur 
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WITH STABILIZATION 


E MIGHT go on from now 'til 

doomsday, extolling the merits of 
stabilization but, after all, the proof is in 
the pudding. That’s why we want to tell 
you an experience of the Ohio State High- 
way Department, as reported by T. E. 
Morgan, Assistant Division Engineer. 


Last fall, after a newly-built gravel road 
lacked support value and was rejected by 
traffic, it was decided to stabilize the sec- 
tion. To use Mr. Morgan's words: 


“We started immediately and ten days 
later the four-mile section was completed 
and opened to traffic with a six-inch com- 
pacted ‘clay concrete’ slab of coarse and 
fine aggregate and clay cement, with cal- 


cium chloride as the chemical aid to sta- 
bility. The section is still open to traffic, 
in excellent condition and carrying an 
average of 1500 cars daily, of which a con- 
siderable percentage consists of heavy coal 
trucks on long hauls. 


. there must be something to a theory 
that will provide for converting a road, 
thoroughly objectionable to traffic, into 
one entirely satisfactory to traffic, from 
the standpoint of support value, in the 
short period of ten days. Moreover, more 
aggregate was incorporated in that section 
in proper proportions in the ten-day 
period than could be incorporated in im- 
proper proportions in ten years by the 
traffic bound method, to say nothing of 
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Calcium-Chloride-stabilized section 
of Ohio State Route 35, between the 
cities of Chillicothe and Washington 
Court House. 


the wasting away of aggregate and the 
additional aggregate required from year 
to year, with its incidental maintenance 
costs.” 


Road officials everywhere are having 
similar experiences with calcium-chloride- 
stabilization. Write today for technical 
bulletins and complete information on how 
to build and maintain low-cost, ll- 
weather stabilized roads. 


Calcium Chloride Association 


The Dow Chemical Company 
Midland, Mich 
Solvay Sales Corporation 
40 Rector St., New York City 
The Columbia Alkali Corporation 
Barberton, Ohio 
Michigan Alkali Company 
60 E 42nd St., New York City 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


FOR STABILIZING ROAD SUIRFACES 


vl reuwem-er to mention THe American City? 
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W. W. BRIGDEN 


W. W. Brigden 


Superintendent, Water Department, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Mr. Brigden, who is 87 years old, is 
believed to be one of the oldest public 
officials in the country. He became head 
of the Water Department in 1886 and has 
held that position without interruption 
since that time. During his years in office 
the Department has grown to its present 
status, which has brought praise from 
city officials throughout the country. 

Although Mr. Brigden has carried 
other duties and responsibilities in addi- 
tion to those of Superintendent and En- 
gineer of the Water Department, it is in 
connection with the public water-supply 
system of the city that he is chiefly known 
and recognized. The entire history of 
the present water-supply system is in- 
extricably bound up with his name. He 
was the Resident Engineer in charge of 
its original construction, beginning in 
1886, and he has been in charge of the 
utility practically ever since. He has 


WILLIAM A. RODGERS 


Four Officials Long in Municipal Service 


personally planned every major improve- 
ment and in most instances has super- 
vised their construction. 

A testimonial dinner for Mr. Brigden 
was held on May 26, 1936, at which about 
180 friends and associates were in atten- 
dance. Prof. W. C. Hoad of the College 
of Engineering of the University of Mich- 
igan was the principal speaker at the din- 
ner, and paid tribute to the city of Battle 
Creek for recognizing the unusual achieve- 
ment of Mr. Brigden. 


Harry Wooding 
Mayor, Danville, Va. 
FoR 44 years Mayor Wooding has been 
chief executive of Danville. His 92d 
birthday was celebrated on April 27, 1936. 
Danville was his birthplace, and, with the 
exception of his war service, all his ma- 
ture years have been spent in his home 
town. 

When not quite 17 years old, he joined 
the Danville Greys, and after a year’s 
service he was transferred to Company C, 
5th Virginia Cavalry, with which unit he 
served in the Confederate Army to the 
end of the war between the states. He 
fought in the first battle of Manassas, 
was in the seven days’ fighting around 
Richmond, and was also at Gettysburg. 

After the war, he was in business as a 
merchant in Danville until 1895. He was 
first elected Mayor in 1892, an office his 
father had held for several terms. Char- 
acterizing Danville as “one of the most 
turbulent political towns of the Com- 
monwealth,” the Danville Register in its 
issue of April 29, 1936, said of Mayor 
Wooding: 

“In none of his numerous campaigns has he 
joined the issue of partisan political battle and 
that, we think, really explains his extraordinary 
career. His were all quiet victories. Mayor 
Wooding is a man of good common sense and a 
kindly man. He is, and always has been, as far 
removed from the picture of the fiery Confederate 
in politics as one could imagine. We do not know 
the secret of his genius, but perhaps the one-vote 
majority that gave him the balance of power and 
assured him the office of Mayor of Danville for as 
long as he lived, was the final triumph of his notion 
that you do not make a city government for peo 
ple, nor reform it for them, but that they make 
it themselves and that the best ministerial service 
of local government goes along as unobtrusively as 
possible with the vanguard of citizenship. It has 
been a successful philosophy of government, for 
Mayor Wooding presides today over one of the 
best city governments in the state, with a quarter- 
million-dollar surplus for 1935. He is Mayor of 
a town of 27,000 people, with capital assets of 
more than ten million dollars and with a $2,750. 
000 hydro-electric project under construction.” 


William A. Rodgers 


Borough Clerk, Matawan, N. J. 

On March 11, 1936, Mr. Rodgers began 
his 51st year as Clerk of the Matawan 
Borough Council. He is 79 years old. 
His long service has been under four 
Republican and four Democratic mayors, 
only three of whom are living. Mr 
Rodgers’ own formula for his success in 
public office is to “do your duty as you 
see it and not try to please everybody.” 

At a testimonial dinner arranged by the 
Mayor and Council in honor of Mr. Rod- 


HARRY WOODING 


gers and given on April 15, more than 
100 were present. Among the officials 
who sent messages of their regard for Mr. 
Rodgers, were United States Senators W. 
Warren Barbour and A. Harry Moore, 
Governor Hoffman, former Mayor (now 
Congressman) William H. Sutphin, and 
former Mayor Christian Heuser. Mayor 
Edward W. Currie presided toast- 
master, and gave special recognition to 
Mr. Rodgers’ friends of youthful years, 
Charles Carman, 83; H. P. Raup, 85; 
and John Mulsoff, 65. Former Congress- 
man Geran, speaking for Congressman 
Sutphin, reviewed early local conditions 
and the developments that have taken 
place since the time when there were in 
the borough no public schools, not a 
bathroom, no running water, no sewers, 
electric light or power. He reminded his 
listeners that many noble souls lived in 
those days, and that the only permanent 
place they have in the record of the past 
fifty years is in Mr. Rodgers’ handwrit- 
i 


ng. 
Judge Ruliff V. Lawrence also paid 
page 


(See 91) 
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FOR NEW 
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@ Some of the finest pavements in existence 
have been made out of old roads that were 
failing. You'll find them in several states. 
The failing roads were used as a base. They 
were covered with a brick surface. The pro- 
tection of the brick stopped further disintegra- 
tion and gave new modern roads that are 


praised by all who use them. 


There is a great salvage value in roads that are 
becoming unsuitable for traffic. In most cases, 
no better base could be built regardless of price. 
The settled subgrade underneath the base is left 


> 


Salvage all the value from old pavements 


undisturbed. Where desirable, widening 
operations can be carried out when resurfac- 
ing is done. 

Resurfacing with brick gives the cheapest 
pavement in the end on account of freedom 
from repairs. A successful job is assured since 
there is no departure from standard practice. 
You get a safe surface because the surface 


you ride on is wire-cut and anti-skid. 


Full information available from National 


Paving Brick Association inc. 


National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 


CONSTRUCTION OR 


RESURFACE 


JOBS 
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honor to the Borough Clerk, and Mayor 
Currie presented to him a Hamilton gold 
watch from his fellow citizens. In ac- 
cepting this gift, Mr. Rodgers spoke of 
some of the changes he has seen since 
he was first elected to office by ballots 
cast in the old ballot box still on exhibi- 
tion in Borough Hall. 


Horace G. Putnam 
Mayor, West Jefferson, Ohio 
Nine-term Mayor of West Jefferson, 
Mr. Putnam has recently celebrated his 
8lst birthday anniversary. He was born 
in a house that stood on the site of his 
present home near the center of the vil- 
lage. His education was obtained in 
schools in West Jefferson and Louisville, 


Ky., and in Dennison College at Gran- 
ville. For four years he served in the 
Clerk’s office in the Federal Court in 
Columbus, and then went te Pittsburgh, 
Pa., remaining there until 1902, when he 
returned to West Jefferson to live, en- 
gaging in the real estate business in Co- 
lumbus and the surrounding territory. 
His first term of two years as Mayor 
was served in 1910 and 1911. In 1918 
he was again elected, and served twelve 
years, until 1930. After an interval of 
two years, he was elected for the third 
time, and he still holds the office—a total 
of eighteen years of service. 

Mayor Putnam does not claim any 
special recipe for success in office, though 
he says that a little common sense goes 
a long way in solving most of the difficul 


ties and problems any official meets, and 
he has always tried to use as much of 
that commodity as possible in dealing 
with his home folks. Laws for the pro- 
tection of life and property and necessi- 
ties, and all other laws that are equitable, 
are strictly enforced in the village, and 
any offense against them is rarely re- 
peated. The Mayor is erect and active, 
and popular as both host and guest. He 
is listed as a Democrat, but he has been 
elected and re-elected both as a Demo. 
crat and as an independent. His father 
was the first Democrat elected to office in 
Madison County after the Civil War, and 
served as County Treasurer, dying in of 
fice. Mayor Putnam plans to bequeath 
his old home place to the village to be 
used as a public library. 


Police Department Costs Compared 


‘TATISTICS relating to police de- 
partment expenses of the 94 cities 
having a population of over 100,000 for 
the fiscal years 1934, 1933, and 1926 were 
released on July 16 by Director William 
L. Austin, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

This is one of a current series of re- 
leases on the total and per capita costs of 
the general departments of city govern- 
ments for specified years. 

The per capitas for 1934 are based on 
the estimated population as of July 1, 
1933, no later estimates having been 
made, except for Washington, D. C., esti- 
mated as of January 1, 1934. 

These statistics cover the government 
of the city corporation proper and also 
independent districts practically coex- 
tensive with the cities. They also include 
a percentage of the financial transactions 
of the county government for cities having 
over 300,000 population, in order that 
data for such cities may be comparable 
with those of other cities in this class in 
which the ordinary county functions are 
performed by the city government. 

Included in expenses of police de- 
partments are payments for policemen 
and watchmen at railroad crossings or 
detailed for special places and occasions 
who are carried upon the police payroll 
of the city, with the exception of police- 
men detailed for food regulation and in- 
spection, sanitation, and parks; all 
amounts paid for operating police sta- 
tions, lock-ups, and other buildings used 
for the temporary detention of persons 
arrested and awaiting trial. 

Classification of expenditures is based 
on functional activities and not on fund 
or budgetary appropriations. 


EprrortaL Note.—In comparing police depart- 
ment costs, readers of THe American City will, 
of course, have in mind the fact that the proper 
measure of real economy in any field of public 
administration is the efficiency of the service both 
in relation to community needs and to all ex- 
penditures involved. As a recent letter to The 
Vew York Times suggests, consideration must be 
given to the “hidden costs” which do not appear 
in municipal budget statistics. The writer, Hugh 


A. Gilroy, points out that extreme budget-slash- 
ing for police service may involve “losses suffered 


by citizens as a result of hold-ups, burglaries, as 
saults and even murders. The city itself must 
also bear heavy losses in defending damage suits 
as a result of strikes, etc. .. . The thought now 
to be considered is whether it is worth an addi- 
tional per capita cost to be assured adequate 
police protection, or should we continue on the 
old ‘dollar-and-cents’ yardstick economizing basis 
and pay many times over in hidden costs?” 


PAYMENTS FOR OPERATION AND MAINTE. 
NANCE OF THE POLICE DEPARTMENT COM- 
PARED WITH PAYMENTS FOR OPERATION 


AND MAINTENANCE OF ALL GENERAL 
DEPARTMENTS— 1934 

Per Cent 

of All 

General 


Per Depart- 


City Total Capita ments 
GRAND TOTAL... $170,235,670 $4.53 98 
124,556,915 5.65 10.3 
Croup. 16,614,070 3.60 8.2 
29,064,685 2.66 8.6 


Group I—Cities or 500,000 ann Over 
New York, N. Y..... $51,492,153 $7.20 10.1 
16,042,242 460 12.8 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 11,493,667 5.83 14.7 
Detroit, Mich........ 9,046,874 5.43 12.5 
Los Angeles, Calif.. 5,493,494 406 75 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 3,140,383 3.42 7.3 
4,960,120 5.97 15.9 
Baltimore, Md....... 4,185,800 5.12 12.2 
Boston, Mass......... 4,882,537 6.20 8.4 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 2,537,471 3.74 7.6 
San Francisco, Calif.. 3,118,618 4.75 93 
Milwaukee, Wis..... 2,527,262 4.22 6.9 
2.630.085 4.50 6.3 
Washington, Se 3,006,209 5.62 8.7 


Cities or 300,000 to 500,000 
$1,152,705 $2.41 
1,470,919 3.12 
1,237,794 2.69 
3,351,221 7 
979,642 2 
1,277,737 3 
1,059,464 2 
1,023,711 3: 
8 

1 

3 

2 


Group II 
Minneapolis, Minn... 
New Orleans, La..... 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
Newark, N. J........ 
Kansas City, Mo..... 
Seattle, Wash........ 
Indianapolis, Ind.... 


Rochester, 07 
Jersey City, N. J..... 2,661,270 32: 1 
Houston, Texas...... 564,698 .78 
Louisville, Ky........ 1,039,517 ae 
Portland, Ore........ 795,392 


Group or 100,000 to 300,000 


Columbus, Ohio..... $595,253 $1.99 7.8 
Toledo, Ohio........ 772,917 259 99 
Oakland, Calif 908,134 3.07 9.7 
Denver, Colo....... 814,620 2.7 6.7 
810,451 2.89 11.0 
Dallas, Texas........ 441,033 1.59 8.1 
St. Paul, Minn... 602,746 2.17 8.1 
Birmingham, Ala.. 372.074 1.36 8.9 


Per Cent 

of All 

Genera} 

Per Depart 

City otal Capita ments 
Akron, Ohio... $371,156 $1.40 62 
Memphis, Tenn... 47,780 9.1 
Providence, R. I.. 1,108,669 434 98 
San Antonio, Texas 242,324 100 7.0 
Omaha, Nebr..... 60,014 211 8.7 


Syracuse, N. Y....... 699,085 3.26 6] 
Dayton, Ohio........ 384,319 186 78 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 366,350 10.3 
Worcester, Mass...... 947,343 4.78 88 
Richmond, Va....___ 477,712 258 85 
Youngstown, Ohio.... 462,869 2.08 6.7 
Grand Rapids, Mich 393,074 227 Bl 
Fort Worth, Texas. 318,614 188 84 
Hartford, Conn. 806,509 4.79 92 
Flint, Mich. 301,268 180 59 
New Haven, Conn 793,498 4.88 10.6 
San Diego, Calif 405,497 253 9) 
Long Beach, Calif 121,139 268 76 
Nashville, Tenn... . 396,839 2.54 117 
Springfield, Mass.. 657,209 4.28 75 
Tulsa, Okla....... 242.940 164 82 
Bridgeport, Conn.. 710,487 482 91] 
Des Moines, Iowa 281,390 1.94 68 
Scranton, Pa.... 340,712 2.36 7.4 
Salt Lake City, Utah 292,385 2.03 7.4 


Yonkers, N. Y. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Trenton, N. J 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 
Kansas City, Kans.. 
Fort Wayne, Ind.. 


838,279 5.97 9 
579,762 4.17 94 
394,356 284 11.0 
824,376 635 119 
399,265 3.08 104 
478,466 3.86 10.6 
207,150 168 88 
215,541 1.75 98 
‘ 225,967 188 9.4 
Camden, N. J....... 386,785 3.25 10.6 
Erie, Pa.. 213,882 181 7.4 
Elizabeth, N. J....... 453,757 3.85 10.6 
Wichita, Kans........ 189,306 161 68 
Spokane, Wash....... 195,259 1.67 7.2 
Fall River, Mass... 349.2% 3.03 9.1 
Cambridge, Mass. 516,552 452 89 
New Bedford, Mass 412,971 3.67 9.9 
Reading, Pa. ee 265,282 2.37 
Knoxville, Tenn...... 237,490 2.15 
210,828 1.92 
South Bend, Ind... 169,227 1.54 
Tacoma, Wash 188,180 1.74 
Miami, Fla. 333,872 3.09 
Gary, Ind.. 272,171 2.52 
Canton, Ohio.. 139,150 1.29 
Wilmington, Del.. 318,469 2.99 
207,677 1.95 
Somerville, Mass.... 314,166 2.97 
El Paso, Texas 134,144 1.27 8.7 
Evansville, Ind 256,211 2.4 11.9 
Lynn, Mass 34,188 3.34 74 
Utica, N. 337,240 3.29 69 
Duluth, Minn... 232,873 2.29 7.4 
Waterbury, Conn 357,107 3.53 Be 
Lowell, Mass 319.080 3.18 8.1 
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San Antonio Contracts for 1,000 original Carl Magee Meters 


San Antonio is one of those rare cities where the old world Antonio’s business district. . . controlling parking .. . 

meets the new. Consequently is isn’t surprising that in the helping business . . . increasing city revenue . . and 
shadow of the historic Alamo you will soon find that modern promoting safety. More than ever people will want to visit this 
answer to the parking problem —- PARK-O-METERS. 1.000 of beautiful city where parking spaces are easy to find. You: 
these attractive meters will soon be in active operation in San city, too, needs Park-O-Meters. Write for details — today. 


BULLETIN: Park-O-Meters are now in operation in Meadville, Pa. 


DUAL PARKING METER 


Commerce Exchange Bldg. Carl C. Magee, President Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WHAT PRICE DELAYED ALARMS? 
FIRE $4,000,000,000 


Statistics compiled and published show the 
national fire loss for ten years—1926 to 1935 
inclusive—to be in excess of the above figure. 


Nearly all fires may be extinguished in their incipiency by a bucket of 
water. 


te Alarm Box 


only available and ever accessible means for transmitting 


fire alarms directly to the fire department. 


Are your citizens not entitled to this protection? 


THE GAMEWELL CO. 


NEWTON MASSACHUSETTS 


During August we hope you will remember to mention Tue American City 
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Objections to the Governmental or Proprietary Test 
of Municipal Liability 


“\) HAT can be done,” asks Murray 

Seasongood, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
“towards arresting the tendency to decide 
questions that pertain to municipal lia- 
bilities, rights and powers by the for- 
mula: does the matter concern the city 
in its governmental or in its private ca- 
pacity?” 

In the June, 1936, issue of the Virginia 
Law Review the former President of the 
National Municipal League contends that 
the reasons advanced for the distinction 
are faulty and unsuited to modern condi- 
tions; that the touchstone, while held in- 
applicable in numerous instances, is often 
used for deciding controversies in which 


it should have no place; and that it leads 
to difficulty in application and often to 
absurd and unjust consequences. 

“It is impossible,” says Mr. Season- 
good,” to explain to one who has had a 
fractured skull that his mistake was in 
having the break result from operation 
of a city fire truck rather than from a 
city-owned passenger bus or street rail- 
way, or that, if the injury was from a city 
park vehicle, he was injured in the wrong 
state where park maintenance is treated 
as governmental.” 

The 35-page article, amply supported 
by citations, closes as follows: 

“Constitutions should be amended and 


statutes passed doing away with city ex- 
emption from liability based on govern 
mental immunity, and in home rule cities 
ordinances for the same purpose should 
be enacted if the state legislature is dila- 
tory in promulgating suitable statutes. 
This will be just not only to the person 
otherwise deprived of a remedy, but also 
to the city officer or employee. The latter 
does not have the exemption of the sov- 
ereign; yet the injured person, denied a 
remedy against the principal, sometimes 
turns in hope of at least partial redress 
to action against him. Any effort to re- 
strict the use of the terms and of the doc- 
trine will be in the public interest.” 


Pasadena’s Disaster Preparedness Plan 


PASADENA, Catir.—Pasadena has had a 
major disaster preparedness plan, estab- 
lished by Resolution, since May, 1927. 
In view of the imperative need of such 
preparation emphasized by recent sud- 
den calamities, this Resolution (No. 6555) 
may be interesting to other cities that de- 
sire to meet “quickly and effectively those 
conditions and circumstances threatening 
the public peace, health, morals, safety 
and general welfare that may follow any 
local disaster or other public emergency.” 

The various sections of the Resolution, 
in sequence, set forth the following: 


Who shall execute the plan, and in what spirit. 


What constitutes an emergency. 

Who shall declare an emergency. 

Ihe duty of informing the City Manager, or 
his representative, of the emergency; also the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors; and their 
mittal action, 

Methods of announcing the emergency. 

Specified headquarters for the directing-officials 
in the emergency; for the Board of Directors; 
and for the 

Communication with American Red Cross. 

Notifying public utilities. 

Coordination of functions of city 
and Red Cross. 

Emergency telephone service for exclusive us¢ 
of those in charge. 

Use of city-owned motor equipment. 

Motorcycle 


Shutting off gas 


press. 


government 


messenger service, 
and electricity 


HEAD QUARTERS 


PASADENA 


CITY MANAGER 


| BOARD or CITY tors | 


Requesting outside assistance 

Transportation for outside assistance. 

Care of field forces, and their duties. 

Duty of city employees who are members of the 
National Guard. 

Flexibility of the disaster plan. 

Preparation and distribution of organization 
chart 

Detailed plans of departments. 

Paramount powers of Board of Directors. 


Mobilization test calls. 


The Pasadena Major Disaster Organi 
zation Chart is herewith reproduced. A 
copy of Resolution No. 6555 may be ob 
tained from the City Clerk of Pasadena. 

Cc. W. KOINER, 
City Manager 


MAJOR DISASTER ORGANIZATION CHART 


P DENA CHAPTER 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 
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Between = Reale B River, Wisconsin, and Eagle Li 


HEELS of business glide more smoothly, more swiftly and more 

surely over improved highways and secondary roads, guaran- 
teeing more profitable and better living to communities with road. 
paving foresight. 

Vilas county, Wisconsin, is in the “Heart O’ The Lakes” district, 
called the most concentrated lake region in the world. Few localities 
have been so successful in the competition for tourist business. Tens 
of thousands of cars visit this region every year, most of them in 
summer, but an annually increasing number also for hunting and 
other winter sports. 

Good roads are important the year around, and at low cost Vilas 
county has provided good roads, with Stanolind Liquid Asphalt. In- 
expensive to construct, three years have passed without need of one repair. 

Your community needs economical pavements like this. For full infor- 
mation on construction details and costs call your nearest Standard 


Oil (Ind.) office or write. 


Copr. 1936, Standard Oi! ( 


STANDARD | ‘COMPANY 
IN LONG-WEARING ROAD MILES... IN pisTRiBu- 
GOES Saher TION OF LABOR .. . [IN TAXPAYER SATISFACTION 
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U. S. Conference of Mayors Announces Establishment 


of Four Affiliated Groups of City Officials 


“HE United States Conference of 
Mayors has announced the establish- 

ment of four new affliated national organ- 
izations to function under the auspices of 
the Conference. These are: 
Department of Public Works Officials 
Department of Municipal Finance Officers 
Department of Purchasing Agents 
Department of City Clerks 

The main purpose of each of the new 
organizations will be to provide effective 
interchange of experience and informa- 
tion between cities, in those matters which 
are of special interest to the above four 
departments or branches of city govern- 
ment. 

Among the special duties of each of 
the four departments will be the follow- 
ing: 

1 The study of those municipal prob- 
lems which confront the above groups of 
municipal officials. 

2. The maintenance of a_ special 
Municipal Information Service for each 
of the four branches of city government 
being organized. 

3. The cooperation of each of the 


Departments with the Governing Boards 
of the Conference of Mayors on functional 
problems of municipal administration. 

4. The publication of research reports 
and informational bulletins dealing with 
the individual problems of these four 
branches of city government. 

5. The study of such matters before 
the Federal Government as may be of 
particular concern to the above four 
branches of city government. 


Members of the Governing Boards for 
each of the Departments have been 
elected as follows: 


DeparTMENT OF Pustic Works Orriciats 

Lloyd Aldrich, City Engineer, Los Angeles 

James W. Costello, Chief Engineer, Newark 

B. L. Crozier, Chief Engineer, Baltimore 

Clyde Healy, Assistant City Engineer, San Francisco 

Oscar E. Hewitt, Commissioner of Public Works, 
Chicago 

L. G. Lenhardt, Commissioner of Public’ Works, 
Detroit 

Joseph P. Skelly, Commissioner of Public Prop 
erty, New Orleans 


DEPARTMENT OF Finance Orricers 
Cecil F. Bates, Commissioner of Finance, Mobile 
Albert E. Cobo, City Treasurer, Detroit 


John T. Connors, Commissioner of Accounts and 
Finance, East St. Louis 

Herbert Fallin, Budget Director, Baltimore 

George H. Gabb, City Treasurer, Hartford 

Leonard S. Leavy, City Comptroller, San Francisc: 

John R. Lindsay, Director of Finance, Louisville 

R. E. Riley, Commissioner of Finance, Portland, 
Ore. 

R. B. Upham, City Comptroller, Chicago 


DepaRTMENT OF PurcHasinc AGENTS 
T. A. Brooks, Purchaser of Supplies, San Francisco 
G. E. Eichhorn, Purchasing Agent, Greensboro 
J. H. Gaston, Purchasing Agent, Baltimore 
A. J. Holm, Purchasing Agent, Los Angeles 
Joseph W. Nicholson, Purchasing Agent, Mil 
waukee 
William M. Walker, Jr., Commissioner of Pur 
chases, Detroit 


DerarTMentT or Crry CLeRKs 
W. C. Almand, Recorder, Jacksonville 
O. A. Dirkes, City Clerk, Spokane 
W. J. Doyle, City Clerk, Boston 
S. H. Hendrix, City Clerk, Mobile 
Frank J. Kelly, City Clerk, Miami 
Bertram L. Nagle, City Clerk, Bethlehem 
LCthel MacDonald, City Recorder, Salt Lake City 
Raymond P. McElroy, City Clerk, Providence 
D. C. Miller, City Clerk, Memphis 
Richard W. Reading, City Clerk, Detroit 
Harry S. Reichenstein, City Clerk, Newark 
Fred Schwarzkopf, City Clerk, Bridgeport 


Six-Year Budget of Local Construction Projects Urged by 
National Resources Committee 


7? develop an integrated program of 

future public works, the National 
Resources Committee has suggested to the 
16 State Planning Boards the desirability 
of their preparing a six-year construction 
budget, it was announced on July 29 by 
Secretary Harold L. Ickes, Chairman of 
the National Resources Committee. In 
urging such a program, with priorities 
of time and importance, the Committee 
believes that a reservoir of approved proj- 
ects should be created to serve as a guide 
in the outlay of the millions expended 
annually by Federal, state and _ local 
governments in normal times as well as 
in periods of unemployment. Prepara- 
tion of the contemplated program will 
have the full support of the Public Works 
Administration, the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration and other interested Federal 
agencies. 

In his letter to State Planning Boards 
requesting their active cooperation, Secre- 
tary Ickes said, in pxrt: 

“The National Resources Committee 
has consistently advocated the advance 
planning of public works construction. 
lt has seemed advisable that such pro- 
gramming should be done so far as pos- 
sible by the localities immediately con- 
cerned, and in the form of a six-year 
budget of construction projects, arranged 
in order of priority and continuously re- 
vised and kept up to date. 

“For the inventory of Federal Projects 
the Committee has secured the assistance 
of the Public Works Administration. 


which will confer with all Federal con- 
struction agencies. It is hoped that the 
distribution of reporting forms to state 
and local agencies may be made through 
the State Planning Boards, and it is the 
earnest hope of the National Resources 
Committee that the Boards will find them- 
selves able to offer the further service of 
receiving back the filled-out forms, and 
reviewing and rating these before they 
are sent to the Resources Committee at 
Washington for final tabulation.” 

The method to be followed in making 
the inventory is designed to enlist the 
cooperation of state and local govern- 
ment officials as well as of the state and 
local planning boards. Briefly, suggested 
forms will be supplied on request by the 


National Resources Committee for trans- 
mission by the State Planning Boards to 
state departments and local governments 
throughout the state. Projects may be 
described on these forms by the local 
officials, cooperating wherever possible 
with local planning boards, and on their 
return would be classified and summar- 
ized by the State Planning Boards. From 
summaries transmitted by State Planning 
Boards to the National Resources Com- 
mittee, it is expected that a broad, na 
tional program, flexible but inclusive, will 
be compiled for the use of whatever 
agencies will hereafter wish to refer to it. 

Special attention will be given to water 
problems with a view to minimizing future 
drought and flood damage. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Recent sales of new issues from the July numbers of The Bond Buyer: 


Borrower and Purpose 
Cambridge, Mass., Street............- 
Middlesex Co., Conn., Bridge........ 
Fitchburg, Mass., Relief..... 
Huntington, N. Y., Emergency Relief. . 
St. Paul, Minn., Public Welfare. ..... 
Ramsey Co., Minn., Public Welfare. . 
Stratford, Conn., Public Welfare...... 
Providence, R. I., PWA School...... 
Meadville, Pa., School District... .... 
Clifton, N. J., Water Supply of 1936 
Springfield Tp., Pa., Refunding. . 
Sesenten, Pa., School... 
Bellefonte, Pa., Funding...........-. 
Lueas Co., Ohio, Refunding.......... 
Manchester. \. Y., Improvement and 

Equipment ..... 


Amount 
$200,000 
1,300,000 


Rate (%) Term (Years) Basis (%) 
1.25 1-5 Ser. 1.23 
1.5 1-10 Ser. 1.40 
1.75 1-10 Ser. 1.73 
2 6.25 Avg. 1,91 
2.10 5.83 Avg. 2.07 
2.25 5.5 Avg 2.09 
2.25 1-15 Ser. 2.19 
3 19 Avg. 2.30 
2.75 1-24 Ser. 2.37 
3.5 29.75 Avg. 2.43 
2.5 11.66 Avg. 2.47 
2.75 10.33 Avg 2.56 
2.75 16.83 Avg. 264 
2.75 16.5 Avg. 2.65 
3 6.16-15 Opt. 2.72 

1-29 Ser 2.82 
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POLICE DEPARTMENT TESTS 


THE AMERICAN CiTy 


A CAR 


A MINUTE --- AVERAGES 30 CARS 
AN HOUR FOR 5 DAYS:::- DURING 


ELEBRATING ‘‘South Bend Safety Week,’’ the South 
Bend Police Department conducted a spectacular 
five-day Free Car-Testing Clinic. Hour after hour— 
day after day —the stream of cars passed swiftly through 
the efficient Safety Lane, fully equipped with famous 
Bendix Civic Safety Clinic equipment. A car a minute 
during ‘‘peak’’ periods—30 cars an hour average for 
the whole five days! Brakes tested for perfect balance! 
Steering tested for play, for caster, camber, toe-in, 
knuckle and king-pin adjustment! Lights, horn, mirror, 


The Governor’s own car takes its turn, down the 
Safety Lane, during ‘‘South Bend Safety Week.” 


windshield cleaner—all checked and condition 
accurately recorded! Nothing equals the precision 
and rapidity of this great line of apparatus. That’s why 
most car manufacturers use Bendix equipment for 
final inspection. That’s why city after city joins the 
march for Safer Streets! 


BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 


401 Bendix Drive, Dept. A-8, South Bend, Indiana 


BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
401 Bendix Drive, Dept A-8, South Bend, Ind. 
Send me at once full details about Civic Safety Clinic Equipment, 
prices, operating plan, etc. 
Name 
Address 


Business or Profession 


City Official (title) 0 


Dealer 0 


Why not remember to mention Tae American City? 
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Trattic Control and Facilitation 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 1 Park Ave.. New York 


Paul L. Green, Chairman; John Gibala, Vice-Chairman; Donald M. McNeil, Dwight M. McCracken, D. Grant Mickle, Robert A. Mitchell, 
Edward J. O'Meara, John C. Wrighton, Charles G. Beckenbach, Brace D. Greenshields, Leslie J. Sorenson, Charles H. Rex, Tracy D. LeMay 


Traffic Mardi Gras in Pittsburgh 


By DONALD M. MeNEIL 


Traffic Engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EATH, in white skull and_ black 

robes, drove the streets of down- 
town Pittsburgh a month ago, as did 
figurative portrayals of the Road Hog, 
Horn Driver and other motoring charac- 
terizations, in a parade opening the sec- 
end annual Pittsburgh Jubilee and Ex- 
position. 

Featuring the noonday parade were 
twenty educational floats concerned with 
traffic safety, entered by the City Bureau 
of Traffic Planning and the citizen’s Bet- 
ter Trafic Committee. 

The armored pedestrian, revealing ap- 
propriate dress for jaywalking safety, 
and the pedestrian who had two good 
eyes but did not use them, walked the 
streets showing the thousands of specta- 
tors why and how accidents happen. 
Other motorized floats graphically pre- 
sented the traffic accident problem, told 
that Pittsburgh accidents claimed 135 
lives last year, injured 4,000 persons, and 
resulted in an economic loss to the com- 
munity of $7,000,000. 

An outline of floats in the parade, some 
of which are illustrated on the front cover 
of this issue, follows: 
reading: Trarru 
BuREAU OF 
CoMMITTEE. 


Bureau Sedan.—Sign on top, 
Sarety Displays SPONSORED BY 
Trarric PLANNinc—Betrer TRArFric 

School Boy Patrol.—Marching group of 20 school 
patrol boys, equipped with white “Sam Browne” 
belts. Group led by motorcycle officer, with boy 
in side car holding sign reading: Parrot Boys 
Learn Sarery. 

Horse and Buggy.—Blanket type of sign over horse 
reading One Horse Power anp Horse Sense. 
Man and woman in buggy dressed in style of 
the “90's.” Sign on rear of buggy: 80 Horse 
Power Autos Have No Horse Sense—It’s Ur 
TO THE Driver. 

Mounted on truck body, body cov- 
ered with artificial grass. “Pa Pitt,” in colonial 
costume, kneeling in front of tombstone. Ferns 
and wreath at base of tombstone. Tombstone 
wording: In Memory or 135 PirrssurcHers 
Kitten on City Streets—1935. 

{rmored Pedestrian —Pedestrian in suit of armor, 
with sign on back reading: PepesTriaANs AREN'T 
Brutse Easy. 

Death at the Wheel.—Figure of Death, in skull 
head and black robe, driving roadster. Sign in 
rear, and banner signs on hood, reading: Deatu 
Takes THE WHeet You Spee. 

Tow Truck and Wrecked Car.—Tow truck pulling 
wrecked car. Sign on top of tow truck: Speep 
Never Pays—You May Be Next. Arrow on this 
sign pointing to wreck. Signs on sides of tow 
truck: 2,000 Hautep Away IN PirrssurcH Last 
YEAR. 

Horn Driver.—Gigantic composition horn, extend- 
ing over hood cf phaeton, and resting in driver's 
seat. Car horn continually blown by driver hid- 
den in composition horn. Banner signs on sides 
of hood: Drive with Your Heap, Not Your 
Horn. Sign on rear: Mr. Hornstower— 
Prease-—Less Notst—-More Courtesy. 

Big-eyed Pedestrian.—Pedestrian in huge composi- 


Tombstone. 


tion false head, with prominent eyes. Sign on 
back: My Eves Are Goon Bur I Do Nor Use 
THEM. 

Hearse.—Signs on each side, reading: Prrrssurcu 
Trarric Victim No. 56 Tuis Year. 

Gambling.—Pair of large dice, turning on axial 
rod, mounted on truck body. Cut-out traffic 
scenes bordering truck body. Signs on sides of 
truck: Why Gameie in Trarric? Tue Stakes 
Are Human Lives. Sign on rear: Take Care— 
Nor CHANCES, 


Hospital——Hospital scene on truck body, with doc- 


tor, nurse and patient. Patient in bed with 
bandaged leg suspended in air. Signs on sides 
of truck: Tue Nexr Victim Micnt Be You. 
Sign on rear: 4,000 Persons Seriousty In- 
Eacn Year Trarric Ac 
CIDENTS. 


Pedestrian in composition false 
bandage Sign on back: 
Buinp To DANcER. 


Blind Pedestrians 
with 
JAYWALKeRS ARP 


head over eves 


Jail.—Scene on truck body. Man in convict suit 
inside jail cell. Man in civilian clothes out 
side on park bench. Sign on cell: GuNMAN 


Sign on bench: Auto Kutter. Signs on sides 


of truck: Tuey Born Are Kitters Yet ONE 
Gores Free. Sign on rear of truck: Pusii 
Opinion Can Eviminate Tuese KILvers 


Economic Loss.—Money bags marked with $ -igns 
stacked in pyramid style on truck body. Sign 
at top of stack: $7,000,000. Signs on sides of 
truck: ANNUAL Economic Loss In Pirrssurcn 
Trarric Acctpents. Sign on rear of truck: 
Sarety Is Economy. 

Road Hog.—Gigantic composition figure of a hog 
in driver’s seat of phaeton. Banner signs on 
hood, and sign on rear, reading: Mr. Roapnoc 
—Are You One? 

Cook Pot.—Scene on truck body. 
supporting huge iron caldron labeled: 
Imitation fire under caldron, and steam (dry 
ice and water) issuing from caldron. Table 
near truck cab holding three large cans labeled: 
Courtesy, Care and Cooperation. Colored 
streamers going from each ingredient can to 
caldron. Signs on sides of truck: Ir Aur 
Borts Down To Sarety. Sign on rear of truck: 
Atert Topay—-Attve Tomorrow. 


Tripod at rear 
SAFETY. 


Signal 


Truck.—Trafhe light 
city maintenance truck 
truck: For Your Prorecrion 
Corners—200 FLasainc Sicnars—185 
FiasHinc Beacons. Sign on rear of truck: 
Eacu Siena Is Inspecren Once Every Day. 

Sign Truck.—City maintenance truck with me- 
lange of signs on side, similar to: Derour 
Watcu Critpren—No Lerr Turn, etc Sign 
on rear of truck: Eacn Trarric Sich Warns 
or A Speciric ano Be Sarre. 


mounted or top ol 
Signs on sides of 
270 SIGNALIzED 


Steam Jenny.—Cleaning truck with group of traft« 
signs mounted on rack in rear. Steam nozzle 
in operation. Signs on sides of truck rn 


Crry or Pirrspurcu Cieans 30,000 Pieces o: 
Trarric Eourpment Twice Eacn Year Sign 
on rear of truck: SiGNs ano SIGNALS PREVENT 


AccIpENTS Onty Wuen Oneyen 

A free “Traffic Clinic” at which drivers 
were given opportunity to measure their 
driving ability comprised one of the many 
interesting exhibits of city departments 
during the Jubilee Week. Loaned by the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. to the 
Bureau of Trafic Planning and the Bet 
ter Trafic Committee, a series of ele 
trical and mechanical testing instruments 
determined time, susceptibility 
to headlight glare, speed estimation abil- 
ity, steering proficiency, and color blind 
ness. The theme of the exhibit compared 
the Trafic Clinie with a medical clinic, 
driving ability examinations with periodic 
health examinations. Attendants were 
labeled “trafic doctors” and dressed in 
white doctor frocks. 

Data obtained on the various test ma- 
chines were placed on tabulator cards and 
are now being checked for the purpose 
of comparing Pittsburgh drivers with 
those in other cities. Sex, age, driving 
experience and educational factors are 
to be analysed. Motorists found deficient 
in any respect were told of their defi- 
ciencies and advised for their own safety 
to compensate in driving by avoiding 
high speeds, allowing greater following 
distances. or refraining from unnecessary 
night driving. 


reaction 


The Des Moines Motor-Vehicle Testing 
Station 


By HARRY E. STEDMAN 
Chief Electrical Inspector, Department of Public Safety 


( UT of the records of 110,508 cars 
that have been tested in the motor- 
vehicle testing station in Des Moines, 
Iowa, the third period of whose service is 
now in progress, the following averages 
have been computed: 17.5 per cent have 
been found to have defective light; 29.7 
per cent, defective brakes; 19 per cent. 
defective ‘horns: 7.7 per cent defective 
tail-lights; .016 per cent, defective wind- 
shields: and .04 per cent defective emer- 
gency brakes; all based on the require- 
ments of the State Motor Vehicle Law. 


Many other things have been tested, 
such as windshield wipers and wheel 
alignment, and when defects were found 
in these cases it was only recommended 
to the motorist that they be corrected, 
since the state law does not cover the 
testing of this equipment. The motorist 
appreciated the additional service, which 
gave an opportunity to explain to him 
how poor alignment would affect his driv 
ing when making quick turns, and to 
compute the actual loss in mileage on his 
hires. 
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TO BEST 


Latest figures show 2,500,000 motor vehicle registrations 
in California . . . greatest in history. Other States show 
comparable increases. Each new car adds to acute down- 
town parking problem. Parking Tax-O-Meter offers the 
newest, most efficient method of coping with the situation 


When some scatterbrain hits and runs 
on your highways, it's no trick at all to 


xX YES Votes the City track him down with an Indian Moto- 


The system is installed WITHOUT COST to the city on cycle. 
a pay-its-own-way basis. Provides an added source of 
revenue. Reduces mounting costs of traffice regulation 


But—get this!—the mere fact that peo- 
Xx | YES Votes the Merchant ple know you have an adequate highway 


patrol will definitely curb reckless driv- 


Increases curb turn-over of cars parking before business 
places. (Each such car has a definite potential customer 
value as determined by survey under Ralph T Dorsey 
Traffice Engineer for the City of Los Angeles Copies 
upon request.) 


ing! Indian Motocycles are doing an 
outstanding job—economically—in po- 
lice service. Write for facts. 


Eq Yes Votes the Motorist PATROLLED HIGHWAYS ARE SAFER 


Parking Tax-O-Meter system ends the exasperating hunt 
for space. Fair and impartial Eliminates the parking hog 
Cost is neglible compared with the benefits obtained 
It offends only the chronic wolator of present-time 
regulatory efforts. 


Why wait? Other cities successfully use the meter 
system for control. Full details mailed at once 
on request. 


athin 


Distributors Security Bldg 


KEYSTONE SALES EQUIPMENT CO LONG BEACH 
Stroudsburg, Penn CALIFORNIA 
POWER MACHINERY CO 
Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


GENERAL MACHINERY CO OPPORTUNITY INDIAN MOTOCYCLE COMPANY 
a for distributors in unassigned DEPT. AC-8 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


territory, Write at once for == 
consideration. 


Why net remember to mention THe American City? 
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The method by which municipal in- 
.pection of motor vehicles in Des Moines 
vas established was as follows: 

A subcommittee of the Chamber of 
Commerce Good Roads Committee of Des 
Moines decided, in 1934, that the poor 
mechanical condition of the motor ve- 
hicles being driven on the streets was 
contributing largely to traffic accidents. 
The City Council was asked to set up 
legally a Traffic Safety Council of at least 
eight persons, five to be selected from the 
departments of the city government inter- 
ested in the control of traffic—legal, po- 
lice, street, transportation supervision, 
and electrical (covering the installation 
and operation of traffic signals), and the 
remaining members to be interested citi- 
zens. An ordinance was promptly passed 
permitting the formation of such a com- 
mittee and granting it the authority to 
test motor vehicles. 

After a visit to Memphis, the city which 
had made the greatest progress with mu- 
nicipal inspection of motor vehicles, the 
Trafic Safety Council set up a plan. It 
was decided to erect a building and to 
install testing equipment, making use of 
FERA laborers. Credit was secured from 
interested citizens for the necessary mate- 
rials. A budget was then carefully pre- 
pared, allowing eighteen months to retire 
a certain portion of the indebtedness. 
The income was set at $18,500, and op- 
erating expenses were outlined, including 
salaries and the many other expected 
costs. The Council presented this budget, 
with its applications for credit, and the 
eighteen-month credit extension was 
agreed upon. 

The next step was to get into operation. 
The testing-station attendants were care- 
fully selected for courtesy and salesman- 
ship. The employees received instruction 
from the manufacturer of the testing 
equipment for nearly a week before the 
station was opened. Meanwhile, gener- 
ous and correct publicity by the local 
papers prepared the public. 

After a short period of successful op- 
eration, a suit was brought into court 
based upon the fact that the Traffic Safety 
Council had no authority to test cars 
under the state law. However, the Court 
decreed that the Mayor and the City 
Council had the authority to test cars 
under emergency police powers. 

The curve shown illustrates, in part, 
the success of the inspection campaign. 
Accidents and injuries are plotted against 
time. After the point of the inception 
of the testing station and after some time 
of operation, the curves tend to coincide. 
It is possible to make a tentative deduc- 
tion from this that cars are in better 
shape, show better control and ability to 
stop. Of course a large margin of error 
should be allowed for in any such de- 
duction, due to the many factors not 
taken into consideration. An additional 
claim which we feel justified in making 
is that we have been in touch with more 
than 150,000 people and had a three- or 
four-minute period with the majority of 
them devoted to thoughts and discussion 
of automobile safety. These minutes 
cannot have been without some construc- 
tive effect. 

A further observation we have made 
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EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR OF MOTOR-VEHICLE 


TESTING STATION, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


shows that 24.4 per cent of the cars in- 
volved in accidents in our city have come 
from out of town and have not been 
tested. In consequence we feel justified 


in advocating state-wide tests, and we 
hope in the near future to have further 
statistics which will point out this need 
more conclusively. 
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EASY LOADING! 
FAST DUMPING! 


Before you invest in garbage and refuse collection equipment be sure to 
get Heil recommendations. . . . The Heil line includes all types of open 
and closed bodies as well as hydraulic hoists to fit every make of truck 
and handle any capacity load. ... Ask for your free copy of Bulletin 5365. 


3000 W. MONTANA STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
WATER BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 


Save on Trenching Costs 
with a 


Giant Pipe Pusher 


Giant Pipe 


MUNICIPAL, COUNTY Puster 
ad STATE ENGINEERS 


Solve 


your reproduction problems by using 
the LITHOPRINT process 


machine will lay pipe or conduit up 15 

ethod 0 

ti rr omical in t. 

to the same scale, larger or smaller ie rt 


Write today for information on this profitable tool. 
scale on paper, tracing cloth, drawing 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. tows 


paper, map cloth, etc., from one copy 

up to any quantity desired and in sizes 

as large as 54 in. x 180 in., in one 

ENCES 


IRON AND CHAINLINK WIRE 
Lithoprint Company of New York, Inc. PROPER 
41-43 Warren Street, New York City THE STEWART IRON WORKS co. INC. 
Ze 326 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send This Coupon for Free Literature 


Lithoprint Company of New York, Inc. 
41-43 Warren St., New York City 
Please send literature of interest to me on the Lithoprint process. 
Address 690000 ees 
Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 
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Prepared by 


FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 
City Planning and Zoning” 


Zoning and P lanning 


N otes 
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From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(235 Broadway) 


Zoning Ordinance— 
Ma ndam us 


Cotorapo.—Hedgecock, Building In- 
spector v. People in re Arden Realty and 
Investment Co., 57 Pac. 891 (Supreme 
Court, April 6, 1936). This is an action 
ef mandamus seeking to compel the 
Building Inspector to grant the Realty 
Co. a permit to erect a store building on 
his property in a residence district. The 
evidence shows that the district was being 
used largely for business in operation 
prior to the adoption of the zoning ordi- 
nance. 

And the Court holds the ordinance in 
this respect to be unreasonable, and 
grants the mandamus to compel the is- 
suance of the permit, citing the case of 
Nectow v. Cambridge, 277 U. S. 183, as 
one of its authorities for so doing. 

New Yorx.—Matter of Rosenbusch v. 
Keller, 271 N. Y. 282 (Court of Appeals, 
May 26, 1936). This is a mandamus 
proceeding to compel the defendant 
Keller, Commissioner of Buildings, Bor- 
ough of Queens, New York City, to can- 
cel the order of revocation of a permit 
for the erection of a gasoline station. 

Plans for erecting the station on the 
lot in question were filed when it was 
in an unrestricted district. Thereafter 
the Zoning Resolution of the city of New 
York was amended, changing the district 
from unrestricted to business, thereby 
prohibiting the use of the premises for a 
gasoline station. Subsequently a permit 
was obtained for the erection of a gaso- 
line station on the lot, and work on it 
was begun, when the permit was re- 
voked. 

Rosenbusch then appealed to the 
Board of Buildings to cancel the order 
of revocation and when, instead, the 
Board affirmed it, he brought this manda- 
mus proceeding to have it canceled. 

The Zoning Resolution of the city of 
New York provides that where there are 
practical difficulties, or unnecessary hard- 
ships, in the way of carrying out the 
strict letter of the provisions of the Reso- 
lution, the Board of Appeals of the city 
shall have power in a specific case to 
vary any such provision in harmony with 
its general purpose and interest, so that 
public health, safety, and general welfare 
may be secured and substantial justice 
done. Rosenbusch did not make any 
application to the Board for such a vari- 
ance; and the Court decided that, not 
having done so, he cannot apply for man- 
damus. 


New YorK.—T7owers Management Cor- 
poration v. Thacher, Commissioner o/ 
Buildings, Borough of Brooklyn, City of 
New York, 2 N. E. (2d) 273 (Court of 
Appeals, May 19, 1936). The plaintiff 
corporation is seeking a permit to erect 
an electric sign on its hotel in a residen- 


tial district, claiming that it is permitted 
in such districts as a use accessory to a 
hotel use, which is allowed in these dis- 
tricts. In the lower Court the corpora- 
tion was granted its mandamus. That de- 
cision was given in these Notes for Jan- 
uary, 1936. 

This Court reverses that decision on the 
ground that an appeal from the Commis- 
sioner’s ruling against the corporation 
could, under the terms of the Zoning 
Resolution of the city, have been taken 
to the Board of Appeals of the city, and 
from an adverse decision of that Board 
(if the decision were adverse) to the reg- 
ular courts. Instead of taking that course. 
the corporation has brought this manda- 
mus against the Commissioner to compel 
him to issue the permit. This it cannot 
do. Mandamus will not issue where the 
applicant is provided by law with an- 
other remedy, which he does not pursue. 

This Court states the reason for the 
rule of law by quoting the following from 
the case of People v. Walsh, 203 App. 
Div. 468 at p. 474: 


“The procedure of appeal within the line of 
administrative officials before allowing recourse to 
the courts, insures the benefit of trained and com- 
potent expert opinion and judgment, applied to 
the facts of each particular case by an experienced 
tribunal which is not limited to an affirmance or 
reversal of the action of the superintendent of 


buildings, but may use its judgment in making 
such modification in his actions as in its opinion 
should be made, and to that end is vested with his 
powers, in order that the spirit of the law shall 
be observed, public safety secured and substantial 
justice done. 

As the petitioner failed to first exhaust its 
remedy by appeal to the Board of Appeals, the 
peremptory order of mandamus was improperly 
granted, and is reversed and the petition dis- 
missed,” 

Eprror’s Nore.—This group of cases illustrates 
a rule of procedure of considerable practical im 
portance, new well established. Where the zoning 
statute or ordinance provides a method of seek- 


ing relief, the person considering himself ag- 
grieved must follow that method, exhausting its 
possibilities before he can resert to the courts 


for redress. In cases of hardship entitling the 
applicant to a variation of a valid zoning ordi 
nance, the applicant can, if the facts warrant, 


obtain his relief by going to the Board of Appeals 
(if the statute and zoning ordinance provide 
one), having the further right to appeal from 
its determinations if against him, by certi- 
orari to the courts; but if the ordinance is 
arbitrary, unreasonable and therefore void, he is 
not bound by the terms of the statute and ordi- 
nauce, but may at once, by mandamus, ask the 
regular courts to give him relief. See to this ef- 


fect the New York case of Matter o} Veddo in our 
Notes for June, 1936: the New York case of 
Matter of Ward in our Notes for May, 1930, with 
editor’s note; the New Jersey case of Dornbusch 
v. Board of Adjustment in our Notes for Decem- 
ber, 1934; the South Carolina case of Henderson 
v. City of Greenwood in our Notes for May, 1934; 
the New York case of Dorsey v. Village of Kens- 
ington in our Notes for September, 1931; and the 
Massachusetts case of Nectow v. City of Cam 
bridge in our Notes for June, 1928 


Housing Legislation in Review 


LTIMATE participation of local gov- 

ernments in low-rent housing, 
through the provision of capital expense, 
is foreseen by Coleman Woodbury, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials, in a review of 
housing legislation recently made for the 
members of his association. 

Mr. Woodbury bases his belief on the 
course of proposed housing legislation 
which was introduced into the Massa- 
chusetts General Court during its recent 
session. “By all odds the most significant 
bill,’ says Mr. Woodbury, was Senate 
Bill 226, which later was revised as Sen- 
ate Bill 512. This bill authorized a city 
or town to borrow on its bond or notes an 
amount not exceeding one-fifth of one per 
cent of its assessed valuation, to be used 
by the local housing authority in leasing 
or buying a Federal project of its own. 
Indebtedness incurred under this bill was 
not to be included within the statutory 
debt limit. 

Senate Bill 226 was reported favorably 
by the Committee on Municipal Finance, 
but was referred to the next session of 
the General Court. Senate Bill 512 was 
submitted as an amendment to the Senate 
report with a message from the Governor 
urging its adoption. In revised form the 
bill added three conditions to the exercise 


of the municipal borrowing power: that 
the Federal Government make a grant to 
the local authority of not less than 25 per 
cent of the cost of the project in ques- 
tion; that provision of local funds be 
made a condition precedent to the Fed- 
eral grant; and that local funds for any 
development should not exceed the an- 
nual amount by which the cost of public 
services exceeds taxes, capitalized at 4 
per cent. 

The bill was introduced upon the peti- 
tion of the Chairman of the Massachu- 
setts State Housing Board. The Legisla- 
ture has not acted on the revised bill. Mr. 
Woodbury says, however, that, within his 
knowledge, this proposed' legislation con- 
stitutes the “first serious attempt of any 


responsible, non-Federal, low-rent hous- 
ing agency to secure substantial funds 


for the capital costs of housing develop- 
ments from non-Federal sources. It 
probably will be the forerunner of many 
other bills embodying this purpose.” 


Americans who are to be in England be- 
tween August 27 and September 2 are in- 
vited to visit the 

TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 

SUMMER SCHOOL 


which will then be in session at Salisbury. 
See convention calendar on page 107 of 
this issue 
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WALKS—STREETS. 


The Mud-Jack method saves the slab 
—corrects the subgrade—eliminates 
pedestrian hazards. Write for data 
to reduce maintenance expense. 


CURB—GUTTER 


Sunken Curb and Gutter 
Marked for Reconstruction b 
ut 


THE MUD-JACK METHOD 
corrected the settlement and 
caved the reconstruction costs 


KOEHRING 


Pavers - Mixers - Shovels - Cranes 'Draglines - Dumptors.- Jecks 
3026 WEST CONCORDIA AVE. is MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Pierce Power Rollers 
for Street and Park Maintenance 


Cities all over the United States and Canada are using Pierce 
Rollers for light construction work and for maintenance of 
streets and alleys. These Rollers are also ideal for leveling 
drives in parks and for rolling park lawns. They offer the 
most practical means of keeping tennis courts, playgrounds, 
race tracks, athletic fields and airports in proper condition. 


Built in three serviceable models: 34, 114-2, and 3-ton. You 
save money when you buy Pierce Rollers. Write for infor- 
mation. 


The Pierce Governor Company 
Anderson, Indiana 


LITTLEFORD is the Only Kettle 


Play Safe with 


Ever Wear 


Safety 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


SAFETY is an essential of every outfit 
DURABILTY is built in to give longer life 


Write for Catalog 28 


that has real 
DOUBLE 
HEAT 
CIRCULATION 


Ask for prices 
on No. 84-HD 
Kettles now. 


LITTLEFORD BROS. 


500 E. Pearl St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


For Beach and Swimming Pool Equipment, write for Catalog 28W 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


The World's oldest and largest exclusive makers of playground, 
beach and pool apparatus. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe Amertcan City 
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The City’s Legal Rights and Duties 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 


Accidents 

City held liable for injury to child on 
playground who fell from swing upon 
jagged rock (Pennsylvania Superior 
Court: Paraska v. City of Scranton, 184 
Atl. 276). 

City’s failure to enforce one-way traffic 
ordinance held not to render it liable for 
collision by automobile with street car 
permitted to travel in opposite direction 
(Pennsylvania Supreme Court: Doughty 
v. Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., 184 
Atl. 93). 

Non-misleading mistake as to address 
of attending physician held not to vitiate 
statutory notice of claim against city for 
injuries (Illinois Appellate Court: 
Schmidt v. City of Chicago, 1 N. E. 2, 
234). 

Statutory notice of time, place and cause 
of injury may not be waived by city out 
of court, but city’s attorney may bind it by 
admission in court that required notice 
was given (Massachusetts Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court: Brocklesby v. City of New- 
ton, 200 N. E. 351). 


Audits 


Charter held not to authorize mayor to 
employ accountants to examine depart- 
mental accounts to determine city’s finan- 
cial condition with reference to constitu- 
tional debt limit, etc. (New York Court 
of Appeals: Heaton v. City of Cohoes, 200 
N. E. 795). 


Business Regulations 

Ordinance requiring commodities sold 
by weight in truck-load lots, etc., to be 
weighed by public weigh-master upheld 
(Illinois Supreme Court: City of Chi- 
cago v. Waters, 1 N. E. 2d, 396). 


Civil Service 

Three months’ delay by City Engineer 
in attacking validity of ordinance abolish- 
ing his office held to bar attack (New Jer- 
sey Supreme Court: McMichael v. City 
of South Amboy, 183 Atl. 477). 

Ordinance retiring firemen and police- 
men at age of 65 upheld (Ohio Court of 
Appeals, Lucas County: City of Toledo 
v. State, 1 N. E. 2, 171). 


Contracts 

Building contract held divisible as to 
work to be performed and therefore pay- 
ment in full for one job did not constitute 
overpayment under contract, as affecting 
the rights of the contractor’s surety 
(Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court: 
Bianchi Bros., Inc., v. Gendron, 198 N. E. 
767). 


Construction contract clause exempting 


city from liability to contractor for de- 
laying “progress of work” held not to ex- 
empt for delaying commencement of 
work through city’s delay in securing 
necessary site for performance of work 
(Texas Court of Civil Appeals: City of 
Dallas v. Shortall, 87 S. W. 2d, 844). 


Council Proceedings 

Adjournment of meeting of aldermen 
for want of quorum held an adjourn- 
ment until next regular meeting, invalidi- 
dating a meeting held by a majority 
shortly after such adjournment was taken 
(Rhode Island Supreme Court: Long v. 
Fugere, 184 Atl. 316). 

Action of new board of commissioners 
in appointing officers held not vitiated 
by subsequent unseating of one commis- 
sioner whose election was successfully 
challenged (New Jersey Supreme Court: 


Von Nieda v. Bennett, 184 Atl. 349). 


Debt Limits 


“Solvent debts” deductible in comput- 
ing municipal debt limit held to include 
delinquent taxes promptly collectible and 
“debts” held to include current expenses 
payable out of current revenues (Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court: Ward v. City of 
Pittsburgh, 184 Atl. 240). 


Food Regulations: 

Ordinance providing for inspection of 
dairies, etc., held valid and not to impose 
excessive inspection fees (Arkansas Su- 
preme Court: Coleman v. City of Little 
Rock, 88 S. W. 2d, 58). 


Requirement that pasteurized milk sold 
in city be pasteurized therein upheld 
(California District Court of Appeal: 
La Franchi v. City of Santa Rosa, 52 Pac. 
2d, 558). 


Intoxicating Liquors 

Under Illinois statute municipalities 
held empowered to prohibit intoxicating 
liquor sales only when so authorized by 
electors (Illinois Supreme Court: City of 


Fairfield v. Pappas, 199 N. E. 292). 


Licenses 

Ordinance imposing license require- 
ments upon “junk dealers” held inap- 
plicable to dealer in scrap iron and steel 
bought in carload lots and sold to foun- 
dries, etc., after being cut to specified 
sizes (Illinois Appellate Court: City of 
Chicago v. Iroquois Steel & Iron Co., 1 
N. EB. 2, 261). 

Ordinance requiring resident motor- 
ists to be licensed held not void as con- 
flicting with state licensing system 
(South Carolina Supreme Court: State 
(City of Charleston) v. Moseley, 177 S. 
156). 


Ordinance requiring peddlers, etc., of 
fruits, etc., to obtain a license and give 
bond held void as conflicting with stat- 
utory exemptions (Georgia Court of Ap- 
peals: Martin v. City of Dublin, 177 S. E. 
279). 


Municipal Bonds 

City held liable to special assessment 
bondholders for neglect to use due dili 
gence to collect assessments (Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court: Price v. City of 
Scranton, 184 Atl. 253). 


Municipal Buildings 

City held not entitled to use public 
building to carry on garage business in 
competition with commercial garages pri- 
vately owned (Ohio Supreme Court: City 
of Cleveland v. Ruple, 200 N. E. 507). 


Municipal Utilities 

Statute requiring “public utilities” to 
secure certificates of convenience and 
necessity from a state department held in- 
applicable to municipally owned utilities. 
authority for acquiring which is given by 
a self-executing constitutional provision 
(Arkansas Supreme Court: Kitchens v. 
City of Paragould, 88 S. W. 2d, 843). 

Water-plant improvements held proper- 
ly made out of revenues of plant (Ari- 
zona Supreme Court: Guthrie v. City of 
Mesa, 56 Pac. 2d, 655). 


Police Measures 

Tallahassee ordinance defining disor 
derly houses held not invalid as _per- 
mitting conviction on hearsay testimony 
(Florida Supreme Court: Atkinson v. 
Powledge, 167 So. 4). 


Public Utilities 

City held powerless to compel removal 
of electric company’s poles, etc., from 
scene of action by Commerce Commission, 
which had been invested with title to 
streets (Illinois Supreme Court: City o/ 
Geneseo v. Illinois Northern Utilities Co., 
1 NW. E. 2d, 392). 1 


Streets 

City held liable for injury to abutting 
property through removal of lateral sup- 
port, in repairing or regrading street 
(Kentucky Court of Appeals: City of 
Clifton v. Means, 88 S. W. 2d, 297). 


Transportation 

State Public Utilities Commission held 
empowered to permit interurban opera- 
tion of buses without consent of munici- 
palities (Ohio Supreme Court: City of 
Cleveland v. Public Utilities Commission, 
200 N. E. 765). 


INVESTIGATED ALL 
THEM BEFORE 


> 
MODERN AND 
DISTINCTIVE : 
Features 
“We asked our engineers to study and report 
on Chain-Link fence. They told us that Con- | 
tinental had outstanding features at every | 
point essential for long life and low annual 
cost. 
From the melting of the special-analysis 
steel to the cooling of the heavy zinc hot- 
dipped coating, Continental controls quality. 
Many special structural features add further ¢ 
to the quality and dependability of Conti- 
nental Chain-Link fence. Pry 


MAIL THIS COUPON .. Joda 


*% TR. MRK. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP., Kokomo, Indiana. 
(Plants at Canton, Kokomo, Indianapolis. ) 


| 

| 
| Send us, without obligation, full information on the features of | 
| Continental Chain-Link fence. | 
‘ 
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KILLS 
Bermuda Grass 


WHETHER you call it Bermuda, scrutch, dog’s tooth or 
Bahama grass, it is tough. Takes power to kill it. DOLGE 
Weed-Killer has that power: dilute in water 1-to-20 and 
sprinkle. That solution kills other rank growth, too. Dilutes 
in water 1-to-40 for ordinary growth on drives, walks, gutters, 


tennis courts. Write for details about poison ivy eradication. 


1936 Ground Maintenance Manual Free— 


Few Copies Left—Write for Yours 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY......... 
mam orrice ame WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Sewer-Rental 


F you want information on rates, meth- 

ods of handling sewer rentals, billing, 
the advantages of this method of financ- 
ing and a complete summary of the 
laws as they exist in each one of the 
States, you should have a copy of this 
24-page__ report. Sewer rentals are 
charged in some cities by authority of 
state-wide Jaws, in others by special acts, 
some by charter provisions and others go 
it alone. 


DOLLAR 


Int AMERICAN CITY 

470 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Please send me postpaid ........ copy(ies) of the 
24-page report on Sewer Rental Laws in the 48 
States. Enclosed is check or money order in pay- 
ment. 


Position 
Address 
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the 48 States 

When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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and Civic Publications 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated 


Public Health 


Public Health Nursing.—By Mary Sewall Gard- 
ner, R.N., A.M., Fellow, American Public Health 
(ssociation; Honorary President, National Organi- 
zation for Public Health Nursing; Consultant, 
Providence District Nursing Association. Third 
edition, revised. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1936. XII + 476 pp. $3.00 from Tue 
AMERICAN CITY. 

fhe tremendous growth and continual readjust- 
ment in the field of public health since 1916 has 
necessitated two complete revisions of “Public 
Health Nursing” since that first date of publica- 
tion. “From the little group of women who in 
1916 were employed for the most part by small 
private organizations, the nursing body has grown 
to a great army of over twenty thousand in this 
country alone, with more than half of this army 
working under public auspices.” 

In this volume Mary Sewall Gardner outlines 
the progress of the public health nursing move- 
ment from the days when the simplest precaution 
of sterilization was overlooked, up to the present 
day when we have added the modern science of 
mental hygiene to the nurse’s understanding. 
Then in discussing the present status of the move- 
ment, the principles of public health nursing are 
set forth, the training needed for this field and 
opportunities for acquiring this training are in 
dicated, and customary records and_ statisticai 
methods of this profession are outlined. There is 
a section describing the working conditions of 
the public health nurse, and a classification of the 
services actually rendered by these nurses. A 
most interesting feature of the book is its analysis 
{ public health nursing under private auspices in 
contrast to public health nursing under official 
auspices. In the final section, entitled “Questions 
of the Day,” the controversy over the relative 
merits of the two set-ups—public vs. private—is 
set forth. 


Housing 


Britain Rebuilding: The Slums and Overcrowd- 
ing Campaigns.—By B. S. Townroe, M.A., J.P., 
Hon. A.R.1.B.A. Published by Frederick Muller, 
Ltd., 29 Great James St., London W.C.1, Eng- 
dand. 180 pp. 5/-net. 

“The object of this book is to provide in non- 
technical language a bird’s-eye view of building 
progress, as well as a popular guide to the 1935 
Housing Act. Provided the existing machinery is 
adapted to suit changing conditions, we may look 
to Britain’s rebuilding continuing unchecked. We 
may hope, however, that the building industry 
will cease before long to be dependent on casual 
labor hired by the hour, and will carry out many, 
if not all, of the reforms outlined in my final 
chapter. We may also anticipate with confidence 
a steady raising of housing standards in this coun- 
try where new houses were built in 1935 at the 
rate of a thousand a day—a rate unsurpassed by 
any other nation in the world in the past or the 
present.” 

An especially interesting chapter of Mr. Town- 
roe’s book deals with the Overcrowding Act. 
Minimum standards have been legally set up, and 
statistics of overcrowding are being tabulated. 
Some day the problem of enforcement will be 
close upon the authorities, and a great job will 
have to be done, the consequence of which should 
be a strong urge toward better housing in al! 
ranges of accommodation. 

Mr. Townroe has a separate chapter on the 
finance of rehousing and one on building societies 
The question of housing finance is always a crucial 
one, and these chapters are illuminating. A low- 
ering of slum grants is anticipated late in 1937. 
Mr. Townroe feels that the building societies 
should compel those to whom they have lent money 
to keep their property in good condition. 

There is a chapter on management which pays 
tribute to the Dutch system of training tenants and 
to Octavia Hill. In conclusion, Mr. Townroe ex- 
presses some hope of improvement in housing 


along practical and technical lines and states that 
“the cost of the workingman’s cottage could be 
still further reduced if the land speculator were 
more restrained from gaining for his own pocket 


the increment values created by public demands, 
and if more capital at low rates of interest could 
be attracted to invest in weekly rented property 
on a large scale.” 


Public Administration 


The Public Administration Clearing House (850 
E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill.) published in June the 
third edition of the “Directory of Organizations 
in the Field of Public Administration,” giving 
brief statements of the name, chief executive 
officer, membership, finances, secretariat, activities, 
affiliations, and publications of more than 500 na 
tional organizations; in addition listing 1,220 state 
groups, 79 regional organizations, and 89 Cana- 
dian organizations These are voluntary 
ations concerned with the business or operation of 
municipal, county, state or national government, 
and are made up of public officials, professional 
and technical men, and private citizens. The pur- 
po-e of the Directory is to present sources of in- 
formation, assistance and advice to public officials 
and citizens. XII + 1380 pp. $1.00. Louis 
Brownlow is Director of the Public Administration 
Clearing House; Robert M. Paige is Editor of the 
Directory. (Apply to the publishers at the ad- 
dress given above.) 


associ 


Government and Administration 


Bringing up to date the record of Federal- 
municipal relationships initiated in the volume en 
titled “Recent Federal-City Relations” (reviewed 
on page 109 in the April issue of this magazine), 
a pamphlet of 32 pages under the title, “Cities 
and the 1936 Congress,” has been prepared by the 
same author, Paul VY. Betters, Executive Director, 
United States Conference of Mayors. Herein are 
described important matters affecting municipal- 
ities considered by Congress during its 1936 ses- 
sion. The material is presented under the classi- 
fications of Finance, Work Relief and Public 
Works, Housing, and a miscellaneous grouping 
4 number of recent decisions of Federal courts 
relating to municipal matters are included in the 
summary. June 25, 1936. (Apply to the author 
at 730 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. C.) 


Planning 


The National Resources Committee report on 
Regional Planning for the St. Louis Region has 
been issued (June, 1936) as Part II of the pro 
posed series of reports on regional planning activ 
ities and progress. The Foreword and the Rex 
ommendations of the National Resources Com- 
mittee are followed by the main body of the 
report, presented by the St. Louis Regional Plan- 
ning Commission under the following heads: His- 
tory and Resources of the Region; Organization of 
the Region—Present and Future; Principal Physi- 
cal Improvements of the Region, Existing and Pro 
posed; Program of Public Improvements; Federal 
and Interstate Problems; Planning Administration. 
68 quarto pp. Photographs, maps, charts. 25c 
(paper coyer). (Apply to Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C.) 


County Planning 


J. Franklin Bonner, Secretary of the Monroe 
County Regional Planning Board, delivered a lec- 
ture before the College of Architecture of Cornell 
University on the general principles of county 
planning and the particular accomplishments of 
the Monroe County Regional Planning Board. 
The Board has divided its procedure into five 
phases: (A) Mapping the region; (B) making 
fact-finding surveys; (C) creating the plan; (D) 
putting the plan into operation; (E) keeping the 
plan alive, parallel to ever changing social and 
economic conditions. So far the Board has made 
progress along the first three phases. Aerial 
mosaics, assessment maps, soil maps, and school 
district boundary maps have been prepared. A 
number of fact-finding surveys have been made 
covering motor-vehicle traffic, ground water re- 
sources, harbor development, and a number of 
financial subjects such as valuations, tax levies, 


receipts and disbursements, and indebtedness with 
bond and note schedules. 

With the completion of the mapping program 
and the analyses of the data from the fact-finding 
surveys comes the evolution of the plan. Little 
has been done as yet toward putting any plan into 
operation, but the Board is doing some thinking 
along the lines of an educational campaign and 
on the process of zoning. 20 pp. 10c in stamps. 
(Copies available from Monroe County 
Planning Board, 1400 South Ave., 


Regional 
Roche ster, 


Financial Survey 


The Consultant Service of the National Munici- 
pal League has recently completed a Financial 
and Administrative Survey of the city of St 
Petersburg, Fla., undertaken for the purpose of 
determining the ability of St. Petersburg to pay 
debt service. A preliminary section of the report 
gives the location and general character of St. 
Petersburg, the population, economic limitations, 
The body of the r 
port is concerned with the triangular relationship 
of St. Petersburg’s debt, income possibilities, and 
expenditures. “Two measures are possible to 
bring about a situation in which the city can 
provide in cash for its operating requirements at 
1 levy within the ability of the taxpayers to pay 
he first alternative would be for the city to find 
new sources of revenue to meet its needs, and the 
would be a very drastic revision of the 
present debt structure. In our opinion neither of 
these measures alone can provide a satisfactory s 
lution of the vroblem and we therefore recom 
mend that the two be used in combination.” 215 
pp. (Apply to Consultant Service of the National 
Municipal League, 309 E. 34th St., New York.) 


£ 


ind territorial over-expansion 


second 


The Story of PWA in Pictures 


Under this title a pictorial brief presents views 
of projects in various parts of the field of public 
works stimulated by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration. These include examples of the following 
eity buildings, schools, hospitals, bridges, homes 
for the aged, housing projects, systems, 
flood control, memorial buildings, railroad con 
struction, highways and streets, Army and Navy 


sewer 


construction work, etc. 32 pp. (Apply to Pub 

lic Works Administration, Washington, D. C.) 
Other Reports Received 

Cuicaco, It Annual Report, Treasurer, 1935. 


32 pp. Send 3c in stamps to Municipal Ref 
erence Library, 1005 City Hall. 

Cuicaco, Irt.—Annual Report, Board of Super 
vising Engineers, Chicago Traction, year 
ended January 31, 1936. X 128 pp. and 
folding inserts. Send 10c in stamps to Mu- 
nicipal Reference Library. 

Garpven City, N. Y.--Annual Report of the Vil- 
lage, for its financial operations in the year 
ending February 29, 1936; also the budget 
for the current fiscal year. 23 pp. 

of Community Planning, Uri 
versity of Illinoic, Urbana, Ill.: “The Business 
Man and His Regional Plan,” by A. P. Greens 
felder. 12 pp 

Jersey Crry, N. J 
troller, 1935 


Annual Report, City Comp- 
Many photo offset folding pp. 


giving copies of financial statements. 
Lowett, Mass.—Final Report, Finance Commis 
sion, June 1936 x7 pp 
New York City._-Women’s City Club: “Twenty 


Years of Achievement, 1916-1936." 23 pp. 
West Vircinta.—Bureau for Government Research, 
West Virginia University: Public Affairs Bul 
letin No. 10—‘“The Care of Unemployables in 
West Virginia,” by George A. Shipman, Asso 
ciate Professor of Political Science, West Vir 
ginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 62 pp 
“The Bonded Debt of 283 Cities as at January |, 
1936,” by C. R. Rightor, Municipal Service 
Dept., Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New York; 
compilation by Detroit Bureau of Governmen 
tal Research. Reprinted from the National 
Municipal Review, June, 1936. 16 pp 
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Bituminous Material Distributors 


Traffic Line Markers 


Manufactured by 


MUNICIPAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
South Bend, Indiana 


GET A BETTER JOB | | Why buy a MOWER? 


that does but half the job? 


AT LESS COST The GRAVELY ¥,-inch thick .. . and 


will work under a great big swath 


With MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT. | | condition, "he <i 

ASPHALT HEATERS Mower, illustrated, pag on 

TOOL & SURFACE HEATERS will cut everything 

1 M 

Jtstuf WEED BURNERS tor tes 

TRAILER TOOL BOXES FOR use of one. 

FOR BULLETINS SERVICE DEPARTMENTS even sprouts a full 
MOHAWK ASPHALT HEATER CO. 
Frankfort New York Facts W. Va. 


Cork Rubber Joint 
Type B 
Asphalt Joint 


EXPANSION JOINTS 
Demand Quality Products 


Sponge 
Rubber 


best that modern manu- 
facturing skill can pro- 
duce. Nothing of their 
quality has been sacri- 
ficed for the sake of price. 
Do not let low prices influence 
your judgment of quality — low 
prices are often an indicator of 
low quality. Specify nothing but 
the best. 


Specify nothing but the 
best in expansion joints. 
Engineers engaged in 
public works construc- 
tion know that prices 
can not be cut without sacrificing 
quality. 

Demand SERVICISED QUALITY 
PRODUCTS for your highway ex- 


pansion joints. They are the very 


Servicised Premoulded Bituminous Specialties too numerous to mention, can solve 
many a construction problem better, saving time and money as well. Send our 
engineering department details of your special requirements or problems. If pre- 
moulded bituminous material can be used, Servicised can make it. 


SERVICISED PRODUCTS CORP. e@ 6051 W. 65th ST. @ CHICAGO 


During August we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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(figures in parentheses following the name of the convention city indicate the estimated attendance other than local) 


Avcust 2-8.—Evanston, ILL. 

Vational Institute for Commercial and Trade 
Organization Executwes. (Northwestern Univer- 
city.) Secretary, John N. Van der Vries, First 
National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Avcust 18-20.—Davenport, Iowa. (400) 

League of lowa Municipalities. Annual conven- 
tion. Secretary-Treasurer, Frank G. Pierce, Mar- 
shalltown, Towa. 

Aveust 19-21—CLeveLanp, Onto. 

{merican Water Works Association—Central 
States Section. Annual meeting. (Hotel Cleve- 
land.) Secretary, H. Nelson, 2435 Koppers 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Aveust 25-28.—ANNn Arpor, Micu. (70) 

Governmental Research Association. Annual 
conference. Secretary-Treasurer, Robert M. 
Paige, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Avucust 27-Septemrer 2.—Sa.ispury, 

Town and Country Planning School. Hon. Secre- 
taries. W. Loftus Hare and T. F. Thompson, 13 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mali, London, S.W.1. 

Avcust 31, Weex or.—Burra.o, N. Y. 

Illuminating Engineering Society. Annual con- 
vention. (Statler Hotel.) General Secretary, D. 
W. Atwater, 29 West 39th Street, New York. 


Aucust 31-Sepremper 3.—New York Ciry. 

National Municipal Signal Association. 
nual convention. (Pennsylvania Hotel.) 
tary, W. H. Harth, Columbia, S. C. 
SerremBer 2-4.—Boston, Mass. (300) 

National Shade Tree Conference. Annual con- 
vention. (Hotel Statler.) Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dr. R. P. White, N. J. Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Brunswick, N. J. 
SepremBer 2-4.—Dicsy, N. S. 

Union of Nova Scotia Municipalities. 
convention. Secretary, Hon. Arthur 
Bridgewater, N. S. 

September 2-4.—Toronro, 

Ontario Municipal Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Secretary-Treasurer, H. L. Brittain, 137 Wel- 
lington Street W., Toronto, Ont. 

Sepremper 3-4.—Manpan, N. Dak. 

League of North Dakota Municipalities. Annual 
convention. Executive Secretary, Myron H. At- 
kinson, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Sepremper 7-12.—Wasuincton, D. C. 

Third World Power Conference. Executive Sec- 
retary, Joel David Wolfsohn, Department of the 
Interior Building, Washington, D. C. 
SeptemBer 9-12.—Eacies Mere, Pa. 

American Forestry Association. Annual meet- 
ing. (Hotel Lakeside.) Executive Secretary, 
Ovid Butler, 1727 K Street N. W., Washington, 
SepremBer 9-1]1.—Toronto, Ont. 

Municipal Finance Officers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada. Annual convention. 
(Royal York Hotel.) Executive Director, Carl 
H. Chatters, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, III. 
SeprempBer 10-11.—Lancaster, Pa. (250) 

League of Cities of the Third Class in Pennsyl- 
vania. Annual convention. Secretary, Herman A. 
Early, City Hall, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Septemper 14-17.—Santa Monica, CALir. 

League of California Municipalities. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Richard Graves, 223 City 
Hall, San Francisco, Calif. 

Sepremper 14-17.—Santa Monica, CALir. 

California Sewage Works Association. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Fred D. Bowlus, 202 Law 
Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sepremper 14-16.—Wasnincton, Pa. (350) 

Pennsylvania State Association of County Com- 
missioners. Annual convention. Secretary, Ray- 
mond Sawyer, Court House, Carlisle, Pa. 
Sepremper 14-15.—Wincuester, Va. (350) 

League of Virginia Municipalities. Annual 
convention. Executive Secretary, Morton L. Wal- 
lerstein, Travelers Building, Richmond, Va. 
Sepremper 16-17.—Paris, Ky. 

The Kentucky Municipal League. 
vention. Executive Secretary, Carl 
Municipal Building, Lexington, Ky. 


An- 


Secre- 


Annual 
Roberts, 


(250) 


Annual con- 
B. Wachs, 


Serremper 16-18.—Musxkecon, Micn. (350) 

Michigan Municipal League dnnual meeting 
Director, Harold D. Smith, University of Mich 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sepremper 17-19.—Danvitie, Int. (500) 

Illinois Municipal League. Annual convention. 
Secretary, A. D. McLarty, 500 East Capitol Avenue, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Sepremper 21-23.—Cincinnati, Onto. (350) 

{merican Institute of Park Executives and the 
American Park Society. Annual convention. Ex 
ecutive Secretary, William H. Walker, 2234 Ingle- 
wood Place, South Bend, Ind. 

SepremsBer 21-24.—Wuite Sprincs, W. 
Va. (1,000) 

4merican Transit Association and Affiliated As- 
sociations. Annual convention. General Secre- 
tary, Guy C. Hecker, 292 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

SerremBer 21-23.—Denver, Coro. 

American Water Works Association—Rocky 
Mountain Section. Annual meeting. (Cosmo 
politan Hotel.) Secretary-Treasurer, B. V. Howe, 
State Office Building, Denver, Colo. 


Serremper 21-24.—Kansas Criry, Mo. (600) 
International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
innual convention. Secretary, George Black, 


Wilmington, Del. 
Sepremper 21-22.—Farco, N. Dak. (150) 

North Dakota Water and Sewage Works Con- 
ference. 4nnual convention. Secretary-Trea 
surer, M. D. Hollis, Bureau of Sanitary Engi 
neering, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

SepreMpBer 22-25.—New York Ciry. 

New England Water Works Association. Annual 
convention. (Pennsylvania Hotel.) Secretary, 
Frank J. Gifford, Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 
SepremBer 23-24.—Huren, S. Dak. 

South Dakota Water and Sewage Conference 
Secretary, W. W. Towne, State Sanitation Board, 
Pierre, S. Dak. 


SepremBer 24-25.—Manitrowoc, Wis. 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities 4nnual 


convention. Secretary, Frederick MacMillin, 114 
North Carroll Street, Madison, Wis 
SepremBer 28-30.—Toronto, Onr. 

American Society of Municipal Engineers In 
ternational Association of Public Works Officials. 


Public Works Congress. Executive Directer, 

Frank W. Herring, 850 East 58th Street, Chi 

cago, Ill. 

Seprember 28-Octoper INp. 
(650) 


National Tax Association. Annual conference 
Secretary, W. G. Query, South Carolina Tax Com 
mission, Columbia, S. C. 

Octoser 1-2.—Cotumsus, Onto. (110) 

Ohio Conference on Sewage Treatment. Annual 
convention. Secretary, B. M. McDill, Department 
of Health, Columbus, Ohio 
Octoser 3.—Wettestey, Mass. (100) 

Massachusetts Federation of Planning Boards. 
fnnual conference. Secretary, Henry B. Alvord, 
316 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Ocroser 4-6.—Atiantic Crry, N. J. (150) 

Institute of Trafic Engineers. Annual meeting. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Harold F. Hammond, 1 Park 
Avenue, New York. 

Octoper 5-9.—Atiantic Crry, N. J. (6,000) 

National Safety Council. Annual Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition. Managing Director, W. H 
Cameron, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
Ocroser 7-9.—NortH Piatre, Nepr. (500) 


League of Nebraska Municipalities innual 
meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, C. E. Beals, 204 
Brownell Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Octoper 7-8.—Mirwaukee, Wis. (300) 
Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association. Annual 


meeting. Secretary, R. H. McCarty, Kaukauna. 
Ocroper 9-10.—Geneva, N. Y. (125) 
New York State Sewage Works Association 


Fall meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, A. S. Bedell, 
State Department of Health, Albany, N. Y. 
Ocroper 9-10.—Ty er, Texas. (300) 

League of Texas Municipalities. 
ing. Executive Secretary, E. E. 
Guadalupe Street, Austin, Texas. 


Annual meet- 


McAdams, 2220 


Ocroper 12-15.—Forr Smitn, Ark 
{merican Water Works Association—Southwest 
Section Annual convention (Hotel Goldman.) 
Secretary-Treasurer, Lewis A. Quigley Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
Ocroper 14-16.—Artantic Crry, N. J 
Pennsylvania Water Works Association {nnual 


convention, 
Herbert 


(Haddon 


Snow, 


Hall.) Secretary, Dr. F. 
Telegraph Building, Harrisburg. 
Ocroper 15-17.—Cuicaco, Int. (100) 
{merican Municipal Association. 
ing. Executive Secretary, Clifford W 
East 58th Street, Chicago, III. 
Ocroper 15-17.- 


{nnual meet 
Ham, 850 


Sprincrieip, Int. 

The Public Ownership League of 
Biennial meeting. (Abraham 
Secretary, Carl D. Thompson, 127 
Street, Chicago, II. 

Ocroser 19-21.—Ricumonp, Va 

International City Managers’ Association 4n 
nual convention. Execative Director, Clarence F 
Ridley, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
19-20.—New Orveans, La. (50) 

Conference of State Sanitary Engineers 
meeting. 


{merica 
Lincoln Hotel.) 
North Dearborn 


(200) 


OcToOBER 
te {nnual 
Secretary-Treasurer, R. E. Tarbett, U. S 
Public Health Service, Wash ngton, D. C. 
Octoper 20-23.—New Orteans, La 

Public Health Association. {nnual 
meeting. Executive Secretary, Dr. Reginald M 
Atwater, 50 West 50th Street, New York 

Ocroner 22-23. 


American 


SARATOGA Sprincs, N. 

¥ orks 4 ssociation New 

Fall meeting. Secretary, R. K. 

ard, Care Neptune Meter Co., 50 East 

New York. 

Octoper 22-23.—Lirrte Rock, Ark 
{rkansas Municipal League 

Acting Director, Spencer D 

of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


{merican Water 
Section, 


Yori 
Blanc h 
$2d Street 


(300) 
Annual convention 
Albright, University 


Octoper 23-24.—Artiantic Ciry, N. J. 


{merican Water Works Association—New Jersey 
Section. Joint meeting with New Jersey Water 
Works Association and the South Jersey Associa 


tion of Water Superintendents. (Hotel Ambassa 
dor.) Secretary of the Section, P. S. Wilson, 325 
Washington Street, Glen Ridge, N. J 


Ocrorer 26-28.—Kansas Crry, Mo 


4merican Water Works Association—Missouri 
Valley Section. Annual meeting. Secretary, Karl 
L. Waterman, University of Iowa, lowa City, Lowa 
Ocroper N. C. 

{merican Water Works Association Vorth 
Carolina Section {innual convention (Hotel 
Charlotte.) Secretary, M. F. Trice, State Board 


of Health, Raleigh, N. C. 


Octoper 29-31.—CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA 

Water Works Association—Virginia 
Annual conference Secretary, H. W 
Snidow, Department of Health, Richmond, Va 


{merican 
Section 


NOVEMBER 6-7.—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 

Water Works Association—Minnesotu 
innual meeting. (West Hotel.) 
Ronald M. Finch, Wallace & 


imerican 
Section 
retary-Treasurer, 


Tiernan Co., Inc., 414 Flour Exchange, Minne 
apolis, Minn 
NovempBer 8-11.—Omana, Nepr 

Vational Association of Commercial Organiza 
tion Secretaries 4innual convention. Secretary 


Treasurer, R. W. Ne!son, Chamber of Commerce 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Novemser 16-17.—Totevo, Onto 


National Municipal League {nnual confer 
ence on government Secretary, Howard P Jones, 
309 East 34th Street, New York 
December 7-10.—-SAan Francisco, (375) 


{merican Association of State Highway Officials 
innual convention. Executive Secretary, W. 
Markham, 1220 National Press Building, Washing 
ton, D. C. 

January 11, 1937, Weex or 

American Road Builders’ Association. Annual 
and Exhibit. Secretary, Chas. M. 
Upham, National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 


Place to be selected 


convention 


| | 
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TREET-LIGHTING equipment, like the automobile, 
sometimes needs renewal parts. With these parts, and 
proper maintenance, it will go on, almost indefinitely, 


doing the job it was designed for. Without them, it fails. 


For Continued Satisfaction 

Glassware is an important and very conspicuous part of 
a street-lighting installation. For initial performance and 
appearance it is important to buy good glassware. But 
for continued satisfaction it is supremely necessary to 
buy glassware which can be matched in replacement 
which can always be supplied promptly, and in small 


orders 


The Value of Reputation 

There are several reputable manufacturers of glassware. 
They make satisfactory products which pass rigid in- 
spections. Their products are standard. They have been 
in business for years. Because they refuse to sell below 
cost, because they are ready and anxious to please their 
customers by filling small orders and making special 
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designs, they will be in business for years to come. 


They are not static organizations, not copiers—they 
are constantly striving, through research and engi- 
neering, to improve their products, to give their 
customers more and more for their money. Their prod- 
ucts will never become “‘orphans’’—never be products 
whose makers have gone out of business. 


Don’t Buy “Orphans” 

We, of course, sincerely believe that Gleason-Tiebout 
street-lighting glassware is the best—that, with its 
rippled finish, its uniformity, its high strength, and its 
many refinements, it is a better buy than any other 
make. We know, though, that there are other good 
companies which make excellent glassware. For your 
own sake, look back of price to the reputation and 
record of the manufacturer. Buy your products from one 
of these leaders. Don't take the chance of buying 
“orphans.”’ 

Gleason-Tiebout has been making street-lighting glassware for 30 


years. All of it passes the rigid tests and specifications of General 
Electric engineers. 


You pay for good street lighting whether you have it or not... with inadequate 
lighting, you pay in accidents, crime, and deaths. 


GLEASON-TIEBOUT GLASS COMPANY 
99 COMMERCIAL STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


During August we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


FRED L. RIGGIN, PRESIDENT, 
MUELLER BRASS CO. 


New President of 
Mueller Brass Co. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Mueller Brass Co., Port 
Huron. Mich., Oscar B. Mueller, who has 
been head of the company since its es- 
tablishment in 1917, tendered his resig- 
nation, and Fred L. Riggin, who has been 
closely associated with Mr. Mueller since 
the establishment of the company, was 
elected President to succeed him. 

Mr. Riggin started with the original 
Mueller Company in Decatur, Hl, 32 
years ago. In 1912 he came to Sarnia 
with O. B. Mueller and established the 
Sarnia branch of the Decatur Mueller 
factory. In 1917, when the Mueller 
Brass Co. was established, he settled in 
Port Huron. For many years Mr. Riggin 
was in charge of the Mueller Brass Co.’s 
sales and some time ago was chosen as 
Executive Vice-President of the concern. 

As manufacturers of brass goods, the 
Mueller name has for many years been 
favorably known all over the world, and 
both Oscar Mueller and Fred Riggin 
have been recognized as leading figures in 
brass manufacturing circles. 


Firestone to Sell Gar 
Wood Product 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., 
Auto Supply Department, Akron, Ohio, 
recently purchased several thousand Gar 
Wood Aroflo steam units, made by Gar 
Wood Industries, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 


for car heaters. This new Gar Wood 
product is adaptable to all present 
Ford V-8 cars and those manufactured 
since 1932. The steam unit when cou- 
pled with any new or used hot water 
heater produces more and quicker heat 


at any car speed, it is said. Firestone 
will sell the unit nationally through its 
super-service stations. 


New President of Uni 


versal Atlas Cement Co. 

Blaine S. Smith, who has just resigned 
as President of the Pennsylvania-Dixie 
Cement Corporation, New York City, will 
become President of the Universal Atlas 
Cement Co., Chicago, IIl., September 1, 
1936. Mr. Smith succeeds B. F. Affleck, 
who has announced his retirement as 
President of the Universal Atlas Cement 
Co., under the Steel Corporation’s pension 
plan, to devote himself to his private in- 
terests. Mr. Smith is widely known in 
the cement industry and in the construc- 
tion field, having been President of the 
Portland Cement Association during 1925 
and 1926. 


A Traveling Water- 


Works Laboratory 


The most recent development in the 
field of water purification is a traveling 
water-works laboratory developed — by 
Fred E. Stuart of the Activated Alum 
Corporation, of New York City. This 
unit consists of a 20-foot Curtiss-Aero- 
Car and contains the latest type equip- 
ment available for the economical and ef- 
ficient operation of a water plant, and 
also some especially designed for re 
search work. It also carries samples of 
coagulants, including regular alum, acti- 
vated alum, sodium aluminate, ferrous 
sulphate, ferric sulphate and ferric chlo- 
ride. 

Aside from coagulants, the unit will con 
tain all types of activated carbons, both 
powdered and granular, and odor con- 
trol apparatus to determine the efficiency 
of each. One of the features of this lab- 
oratory is a stirring machine which is 


THE ACTIVATED ALUM CORPORATION 


silent in operation and has an unusual 
range of control, varying from 2 rpm to 
110 rpm. The speed of the stirring 
blades is under contro] at all times be 
cause a tachometer reads direct in rpm's 
of the stirring arms. Rapid determina 
tion of floc characteristics can be made 
because of the design in placing and re 
moving stirring arms without breaking 
of the floc already formed. 

There is also a newly designed Air 
Mixer, which is to be used in comparing 
mechanical mixing with air mixing in th: 
treatment of trade wastes and domestic 
sewage. Included in the routine labora 
tory apparatus are the latest type Hellig« 
Aqua Tester and the Hellige Turbidime 
ter. The apparatus to determine 
much free alum is left after treatment is 
the Baldwin residual alumina set. In 
cluded also is a most complete taste and 
odor control section. This is designed to 
determine the effectiveness of 
tion on taste removal and the efficiency of 
different type activated carbons. All the 
odor detection equipment is of Pyrex. 
Some of the interior features are a porce 
lain sink, lavatory, complete galley, re 
frigerator, 6- and 110-volt lighting sys 
tem, built-in radio, stenographic type 
typewriter desk, built-in library, and two 
retractable Pullman type berths. 


how 


coagula 


Among those who contributed their co 
operation and aid in the design and con 
struction of this traveling laboratory are 
Smith, Bingham and Baldwin, of the Di 
vision of Water Supply, Richmond. Va.; 
R. W. Fitzgerald, Chief Chemist, Division 
of Water Supply, Norfolk, Va.; Kd. S. 
Hopkins, Chief Chemist, Division of 
Water Supply, Baltimore, Md.; E. L. 
Filby, Chief Engineer; Black & Veatch, 
Consulting Engineers, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Phipps & Bird, Richmond, Va.; Wallace 
& Tiernan, Newark, N. J.; Curtiss Aero 
Car Co., Miami, Fla.; and W. A. Taylor 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TRAVELING WATER-WORKS 


LABORATORY 
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Combat Accidents, Crime, Fire, with this 4 point 


People are aroused by today’s appalling losses of life and 


property due to preventable traffic accidents, crime and fire. They're 


demanding SAFETY !...Give them the protection of adequate, modern 


public safety equipment. Its cost is only a tiny fraction of the 


terrible costs it prevents . . . Graybar can help you with unbiased 


advice ... dependable equipment. Write us for full information. 


2. Modern Traffic Control... Meet perplexing traffic problems 
with up-to-date traffic control equipment. Saves time — helps 
prevent accidents. Steadily increasing future traffic must be con- 
sidered. Why not let Graybar’s experts offer suggestions ? 


1. Better Street Lighting ... Despite greatly reduced traffic, 40% 
of all accidents occur at night. Crime flourishes in the dark... 
That's why better street lighting pays for itself. Call on Graybar’s 
lighting specialists to help you with details... choice of equipment. 


3. Efficient Fire-Alarm Systems ... Tremendous advances in fire- 


alarm equipment have been made in recent years. A complete, 


interesting booklet describing present-day equipment is avail- 


able to you. You'll want to have it. Write us—ask for it. 


GraybaR 


OFFICES IN 79 PRINCIPAL CITIES. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW Teun, @. ¥. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Taz Amzarican City 


4. Police Radio... More and more communities are turning to 
Police Radio to speed up the long arm of the law. Our experi- 
ence is at your disposal—an experience based on helping scores 
of other cities solve their problems. Write for booklets — data. 
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__WATER, MAIN 


THE 


ENGESSER GAS-ELECTRIC 


UNIT FOR THAWING 


SERVICE PIPES 


Gas-Electric Equipment 
for Thawing Service 
Pipes 


Backed by twelve years of experience 
in building pipe-thawing machines, En- 
gesser Electric Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Watertown, N. Y., has developed a new 
portable unit with a Ford V-8 motor for 
power and equipped with an electric 
starter, generator and storage battery. 
The main generator is of the alternating 
current type, especially designed and 
constructed to give it the proper charac- 
teristics for this class of service. It has 
a capacity of 600 amperes at a voltage 
ranging from 5 to 60, giving a main out- 
put of 36 kw or 48 hp. 

The engine and generator are direct- 
connected by a flexible coupling assem- 
bled on a welded steel base, mounted on 
three wheels. This is for convenience in 
joading into a truck, but primarily to give 
three-point suspension, eliminating any 
binding of bearings when the machine is 
not standing level. 

Simplicity of operation is one of the 
features of the machine, for any two of 
the regular water department men fa- 
miliar with the operation of a truck can 
easily attend to the operation of the 
machine and the thawing of the pipe. 
The low voltage, which is never in ex- 
cess of 100 volts, eliminates all possibility 
of dangerous electric shock. A run last 
winter thawed out 300 feet of 8-inch cast 
iron main in three hours’ running time 
after two days had been spent with steam 
and twenty-four hours continuous run- 
ning with a welding machine. 


New Streamlined Emulsion 
Sprayers 


A new idea has been built into the new 
1936 line of emulsion sprayers made by 
Littleford Bros., 500 East Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, combining safety, op- 
erating efficiency and ease of handling. 
A channel iron running gear is used on 
both the No. 93-AM and the No. 93-OB, 
and the main supply tanks are made 
longer and of smaller diameter. This 
adds to the streamlined effect and makes 


a stronger unit throughoat. Pneumatic- 
tired Timken roller bearing wheels are 
semi-elliptic spring mounted on_ the 
chassis. The pressed steel hood over the 
air-cooled motor and compressor opens 
up when the unit is being used, to give 
complete ventilation and free access to all 


53-0B SPRAYER 


PHE LITTLEFORD NO 
parts. When closed, the hood is secure- 
ly locked by one latch. 

A new and exclusive safety feature is 
built into the No. 93-OB unit, which han- 
dles cut-back where heat is required. A 
simple but positive arrangement makes it 
impossible to operate the oil burner while 
pressure is being applied to the main tank 
and by the same device, it is impossible 
to apply pressure to the tank while the 
oil burner is burning. 

Both No. 93-OB and No. 93-AM fill 
themselves from the commercial drum, 
and both are made in one- and two-drum 
sizes. A strainer in the filling manhole 
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and a siphon pipe draw-off prevent clog 
ging of the lines. By simply turning on 
one valve, the operator can utilize the 
pressure in the main tank to blow oui 
lines, spray hose and nozzle. The heat 
flue in the No. 93-OB is located at the ex 
treme bottom of the supply tank. Al! 
fuel piping is of streamlined copper tub 
ing and fittings. The No. 93-AM is the 
same unit as the No. 93-OB with the ex 
ception of burner, heat flue and fuel tank 
and the necessary valves and piping. 


A Streamlined Sprayer 


The Giant Triplex streamlined sprayer 
is the latest addition to the line of spray 
ers made by the Hardie Manufacturing 
Co., Hudson, Mich. These sprayers are 
built in five sizes with either wood or 
steel tanks and mounted on either all- 
steel or Firestone or Goodyear rubber 
tires. They are available in sizes de 
livering 15, 20, 30, 40 or 50 gallons per 
minute at 300 to 800 pounds pressure. 

The dust-proof hood has doors on each 
side which open up the same as the hood 
of an automobile, and for greater con 
venience in repairing or removing the 
pump or engine, the hood is also hinged 
at the rear and can be folded back over 
the tank. Since the engine and pump are 
entirely enclosed, no dust or dirt 
reach them. 


can 


The frame is of heavy steel and sepa- 
rate from the tank, thus relieving the tank 
from all strain and side twist, which is 
very important, especially where steel 
tanks are used, for without this principle 
the seams in the tank are apt to open up. 
{ convenient steel platform is placed on 
the rear of the outfits, with guard-rails 
which lessen the labor of spraying. The 
streamlined design leaves no protecting 
parts to catch the branches of the trees or 
damage the trees or shrubs in close plan- 
tations. The wood tanks and the steel 
tanks used on these outfits are exactly the 
same size on the outside, making them 
interchangeable. 4 bulletin entitled 
“Hardie Shade Tree Sprayers” contains 
full details on this and other types. 


Engineers Move Offices 


Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, consulting 
engineers, of Boston, Mass., have an- 
nounced the removal of their offices from 
44 School Street to ll Beacon Street. 


THE 


GIANT TRIPLEX SPRAYER, EQUIPPED WITH 


FIRESTONE TIRES 
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ANHYDREX 


RUBBER INSULATION 
FORWIRESANDCABLES 


Me | | 
ABSORPTION from 3", SALT WATER 
| [wr | | 
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ANHYDREX AA 
— 
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DRY CHEMICAL FEE DERS If rubber insulation that does not absorb water 


is of interest to you, ask for new booklet 


Vibra-Flow type with Remote Electric Volume Control. No motors 


gears, cams, slides, serapers or wearing parts. : “ANHYDREX Rubber Insulation.” 
and 
GRAVIMETRIC FEEDERS 
Providing Feed by Actual Weight. SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE co. 
Also available with Feed Rate Indicators and Recorders, 73 Sidney Street, Cambridge A 
SYNTRON CO., 402 Lexington St., Pittsburgh, Pa. BOSTON, MASS. 


HAZARD 
RMORTITE 
CABLE 


(Non-Metallic Armored) 


Underground lighting systems add greatly to the appearance of suburban 
streets. Hazard Armortite Cable is ideal for this purpose. Armortite 
is buried directly in the ground without conduits as it is protected against 
moisture and mechanical injury by plastic sealing compound, asphalted 
jute coverings and non-metallic tape armor. These materials are not 
affected by burial in soil. Investigate Armortite before buying any 
underground cable. 


Sales Offices: 
Sele Data HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 
Division Of THE OKONITE COMPANY 


WORKS: WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Why not remember to mention THz American City? 
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PITTSBURGH 
EQUITABLE METER CATALOG 


THE NEW 


New Catalog on Meters 


A combined catalog of the Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Co. and its subsidiary, 
the Merco Nordstrom Valve Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., recently issued, describes 
EMCO gas meters, Pittsburgh water 
meters and Nordstrom lubricated plug- 
valves for use in sewage-disposal plants. 
EMCO sewer gas meters are used for such 
services as measuring the entire gas flow 
from each digestion tank, to measure the 
gas used by burner or gas engine, and to 
measure the gas wasted. 

Pittsburgh hot and cold water meters 
are manufactured in disc, current and 
compound types for measuring heated 
water circulating through digestion tanks, 
as well as all cold water piped for the 
various uses throughout the plant. Nord- 
strom lubricated plug-valves are particu- 
larly suited for sewage-disposal installa- 
tions, owing to their high resistance to 
the corrosive and abrasive character of 
the substances handled. 

Copies of this Bulletin No. 1031 may 
be secured by writing the Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Co., 400 North Lexing- 
ton Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Officers for 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 


Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Cambridge 
A, Boston, Mass., has announced the 
election of the following new officers: 
President and Treasurer, Everett Morss, 
Jr.; Vice-President and General Manager, 
Charles R. Boggs; Vice-President, Clerk 
and Secretary, Philip R. Morss; and Vice- 
President and Assistant Treasurer, J. 
Arthur Gibson. William S. Davis will 
continue as Sales Manager, with George 
L. Roberts as Assistant Sales Manager. 


New Diesel Fuel Tractors 


Two new controlled ignition diesel fuel 
tractors, known as Models KO and LO, 
have recently been announced by the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. According to Allis-Chal- 
mers engineers, features and improve- 
ments have been included in the new 
models that will enable users to get a 
maximum of diesel fuel economy com- 
bined with a simplicity, smoothness and 
balance. The new type of fuel pump, 
a simplified injection system and new 
cylinder heads are a few of the improve- 


ments on the new models. The new pump 
is simple in construction and easily ac- 
cessible for inspection and adjustment, 
and requires no costly special tools. 

Controlled ignition is another feature 
of these diesel fuel tractors. Firing 
takes place at exactly the proper point, 
assuring complete and efficient combus- 
tion and eliminating power wasting pre- 
ignition. The Model KO develops 49 
horsepower and the Model LO develops 
79 horsepower. 


New Traffic Signals 


A new type of traffic signal recently 
brought out by the Reynolds Electric Co.., 
2650 West Congress Street, Chicago, IIl.. 
provides an efficient and economical sys 
tem having advantages of a metropoli- 
tan system at only a fraction of the cost. 
The signals are extremely flexible, being 
built in units which are applicable to al- 
most any type of installation. 

The heart of the system is a compact 
induction disc motor silver contact con- 
trol unit. The signal lights are of new 
design, employing RECO color hoods. It 
is claimed that these new reflectors give a 
full, round ball of color of adequate bril- 
liancy in the daytime as well as at night. 

Expensive special standards are re- 
placed with standard pipe fittings which 
may be purchased locally. Special il- 
lustrated literature showing the extreme 
flexibility of this new system may be se- 
cured by writing the manufacturer. 


A Device for Controlling 


Boiler Water Concentration 


The Mosinee Boiler Blow Down, which 
has been developed for controlling boiler 
water impurities by keeping the con- 
centration sufficiently low with minimum 
blow down and minimum heat loss, has 
been announced by the Automatic Primer 
Co., 111 West Washington Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. This unit accomplishes this 
purpose by continually blowing down a 
calculated quantity of water and utilizing 
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== 
THE MOSINEE CONTINUOUS 
BOILER BLOW DOWN 


the heat of this blow down by flashing 
a portion of it into steam and preheating 
of make-up water. 

The water from the low-pressure flash 
chamber is passed through the heat ex- 
changer, where a large portion of its 
remaining heat is exchanged to the make- 
up water. 

By the application of the Boiler Blow 


Down, the desired concentration of the 
boiler water is constantly maintained. 
The correct boiler water concentration 


eliminates wet steam and scale and mini 
mizes deposits of suspended matter. The 
unit recovers from 85 to 90 per cent of 
the heat units contained in the blow 
down water above the amount contained 
in an equal amount of make-up water. 
An illustrated bulletin describing the 
Mosinee Continuous Boiler Blow Down 
may be secured by writing the Automatic 
Primer Co. direct and mentioning Tue 


AMERICAN CITY. 


THE ALLIS-CHALMERS MODEL LO TRACTOR 
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New Jersey 
\Water-Works Meeting 


A meeting of all New Jersey water- 
works men, under the auspices of and 
jointly arranged by the New Jersey Sec- 
tion, American Water Works Association, 
the New Jersey Water Works Associa- 
tion and the South Jersey Association of 
Water Superintendents, will be held on 
Friday and Saturday, October 23 and 24, 
1936. at the Hotel Ambassador in Atlan- 
tic City. 


THE NEW JENKINS VALVE 
FOR COPPER PIPING 


New Valves for 
Copper Piping 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New 
York, has announced a complete line of 
Jenkins Solder-End valves for 150 pounds 
service on copper lines. In these valves is 
found the same service quality which 
Jenkins valves have provided on threaded 
installations for more than seventy years. 
In every detail, except the ends, these 


valves are identical with the standard 
Jenkins valves. 

The glove, angle and lift check pat- 
terns have the same combination of de- 
sign and construction as the Jenkins re- 
newable composition disc valves. In the 
regrinding swing check will be found the 
Jenkins seating arrangement, which per- 
mits more re-grinding without injury to 
the valve. 


Stabilization as Base 
Course for Bituminous 
Surface 


C. D. Warner, Superintendent of Main- 
tenance of Unpaved Streets of the city of 
Detroit, Mich., makes some interesting 
comments in a recent letter in connection 
wtih stabilization of 50 miles of Detroit 
streets to be used for base course for a 
thin bituminous surface (as reported by 
the Calcium Chloride Association). 

“The reason we are using stabilized mix 
is to obtain quick compaction and elimi- 
nate excessive maintenance, such as is 
necessary on the macadam type; to mini- 
mize the dust nuisance so far as possi- 
ble; and, by reason of getting quick 
compaction, to place the bituminous sur- 
face on the base at an early date. The 
macadam type of construction would 
necessitate considerably more equipment 
than is at present being used; a very long 
period to secure compactions; and the 
use of considerable calcium chloride or 
other means of quickly laying dust, which 
is of tremendous importance in a munici- 
pality. 

“The trend all over the country by 
highway engineers has been to abandon 
macadam construction and go to stabil- 
ized base. The reasons are obvious: fast- 
moving traffic whips out the fines in a 
macadam type road, resulting in the de- 
velopment of loose cover and chuck-holes 
to an aggravated degree in dry weather 
This results in the necessity of consid- 
erable maintenance work to keep the 
roads smooth under the present type of 
traffic, to say nothing of the dust nuisance. 


ASPLUND STREET, 


BARBERTON, OHIO, 


STABILIZED THREE YEARS AGO 


Better today than ever, with practically no maintenance 
except occasional light treatment with calcium chloride 


to keep it meisture-bound and dustless 
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“The macadam road was developed for 
the horse-and-buggy days of slow-moving 


trafic. I believe the results shown to date 
with stabilized material for the base re- 
veal the superiority of this type over the 
macadam construction.” 


THE TAX-O-METER PARKING MACHINE 


Parking Meters Gain in 
Popularity 


The downtown parking situation in 
communities having a centralized shop 
ping and business section has long been 
one of the most perplexing problems of 
the police, merchants and motorists. 
Various methods have been experimented 
with to solve this ever-increasing prob- 
lem, but at the present time the use of 
parking meters is receiving the most 
serious consideration by traffic experts 
everywhere as the answer to their wor 
ries. The illustration herewith shows a 
new type of these revenue-making and 
parking-control machines known as the 
Tax-O-Meter and manufactured by Park- 
ing Tax-O-Meter, Security Building, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

The operation of the machine is sim- 
ple. All streets in congested areas are 
marked off in 20-foot spaces with a Tax- 
O-Meter opposite each space. The mo- 
torist, when parked, places a 5-cent piece 
in the slot and pulls a lever, and the ma- 
chine begins to register the time of park- 
ing. Time elapsed is clearly shown by 
a bright green shutter on the top of the 
machine and is visible for some distance. 

The benefits of the machine are many. 
It will give a more efficient supervision 
of traffic regulations, will eliminate the 
old-fashioned methods of checking cars, 
of which tire-chalking is the most com- 
mon, and will give traffic patrolmen more 
time to perform other duties, often more 
important to civic welfare. It is destined 
to give merchants the opportunity to 
profit by having available parking facil- 
ities for customers and it will do much to 
eliminate smashed fenders. 
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ABOVE ...a Westing- 
house test installation 
on a busy intersection. 
LEFT ...the Westing- 
house Paragon Sr. Lu- 
minaire equipped with 
Mercury-Mazda illumi- 
nation. BELOW ... ar- 
rangement of 400-watt 
High Intensity Mercury 
Lamp and two Mazda 
Lamps. Similar combi- 
nations are available in 
other Westinghouse 
overhead and ornamen- 
tal equipment. 


NOW WESTINGHOUSE 
LUMINAIRES WITH 
COMBINATION EQUIPMENT 


Again there’s ‘“‘something new under the 
n.’’ This time a worthy substitute for 
sunlight on the White Way. Westing- 
house has now perfected equipment that 
makes it practical to take advantage of 
the revolutionary new High Intensity 
Mercury Lamp for street lighting systems. 
Here’s a lamp that provides 2 to 3 
times more light than present-day light 
sources —- which means 2 to 3 times more 
light for the money! Its rated life is 2,000 
hours. It provides a penetrating light 
which, when combined with the Mazda, 
results in a distinctive illumination 
approaching daylight qualities. 

White Ways can now be made safer 
ways and brighter ways through this new 
Westinghouse Mercury-Mazda_ equip- 
ment. Moreover, this better light actually 
costs less! Get full particulars now from 
your Westinghouse Distributor, or write 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Lighting Division, Edgewater 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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WO weeks before the great Tri- 

borough Bridge in New York City 
opened, on July 11, very few of the 477 
standards and 825 luminaires had been 
erected. But in spite of this, a large pro- 
portion of them were in place on time 
for the opening. 

The bridge proper is 3.32 miles long: 
2 miles from 28th Street in Long Island 
City to the Junction with the Bronx and 
Manhattan branches; 0.55 mile over 
Bronx Kills and Bronx approach; 0.77 
mile on the arm to Second Avenue and 
125th Street, Manhattan. Adding the 
east ramp from the Manhattan terminus 
to 122d Street and East River Drive gives 
the total bridge structure a length of 31 
miles. There are 14 miles of connecting 
highways. The entire project includes 
10 miles of lighting. 

Contract for the entire lighting system 
of the bridge proper was let to Brown 
Electric Co. for $562,000. The standards 
and luminaires were furnished by Line 
Material Co. Union Metal Manufactur- 
ing Co. made the standards and cross- 
arms. 


Center Lighting Where Possible 


The principal portion of the bridge 
structure carries two 4lane roadways. 
each 4314 feet wide with a separation 
curb 3 feet 814 inches wide on which the 
2-arm lighting standards are placed. Thus 
the lighting, wherever feasible, is from 
the center of the structure. 

The standards and cross-arms are of 
heavy gage copper bearing steel, with 
cast-iron ornamental base slipped over 
the shaft. The shaft section of the stand- 
ard consists of a steel tube formed from 
a plate and cold-rolled to a sort of oc- 
tagonal shape and arc-welded longitudi- 
nally. The cross-arms are formed in the 
same fashion and shape. The luminaire, 


designed by the Triborough Bridge Au- 
thority, projects the illumination in a 75- 
degree cone of light in accordance with 
the ratio between roadway width and 
mounting height, to reach the outer edges 
of the fascia or railing. 


This is accom- 


Lighting New York's New Triborough Bridge 


plished by Alzak aluminum reflectors 
fastened inside the diamond mesh glass 
globe. The globe is bolted to a cast- 
aluminum housing, making the luminaire 
air-tight and dust-proof, minimizing main- 
tenance expense. The standard arms are 
each 4 feet long, and one of the important 
features of this luminaire is the method 
by which it is attached to the standard 
arm. By means of an aluminum casing 
it is coordinated with the arm instead of 
dangling from it. Each bridge light is 
equipped with or hung from a spring 
shock absorber between arm and fixture, 
which reduces vibration and therefore 
breakage of the 3,000-hour filament. 
Breakage from expansion of glass or 
metal is reduced by a resilient gasket. 
To clean or replace lamp, two thumb 
nuts remove globe from housing. An ad- 
justable socket permits raising or lower- 
ing the light center for different sized 
lamps. 

The lamps are mounted 21 feet to fila- 
ment center and spaced 80 to 120 feet 
apart, depending on local conditions, avy- 
eraging 100 feet spacing. The branch to 
Manhattan carries two three-lane road- 
ways with no center curb, and here one- 
arm standards are placed on the side, 
and generally on one side only. 

The sidewalk light units are mounted 
in the fascia or outside railing, and are 
2 feet 9 inches high. The inner edge of 
the sidewalk is separated from the road- 
way by a barricade. 


Two Toll Plazas 


There are two sets of toll booths (toll 
25 cents) located on the junction of the 
three branches, known respectively as the 
East and West toll booths. The East toll 
booths take traffic from Bronx to Queens 
and from Queens to Bronx.’ Here the 
lights are on a center island and the spac- 
ing between them is halved, to about 50 
feet. As the roadways approach this 
plaza they widen from their usual 434 
feet to 68 feet 734 inches. This center 
lighting is reinforced by lamps from one- 
arm standards placed along the sides and 


A Section of Tue American Crry 
Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 
Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 


Floodlighting of Public Buildings 


spaced more closely, thus providing three 
or four times as much light in the toll 
area as on the traffic lanes. 

The West toll booths take traffic to and 
from Manhattan and to and from Ran- 
dall’s Island. Here there is no center 
curb, so all the standards are placed on 
the sides at extreme edges. As this light 
alone would be inadequate for a width 
ef 250 feet, two floodlight towers are in- 
stalled, one at each end of the line of toll 
beoths at each side of the plaza. Each 
tower carries eight 1,000-watt floodlights 
mounted vertically at 75 feet to the bot- 
tom of the lowest floodlight. These are 
known as the South and the North tower. 

Four lights of the South tower are 
pointed to illuminate the northwest quad- 
rant or portion of the toll plaza; the 
other four lights illuminate the north- 
east portion. Four lights of the North 
tower illuminate the southeast portion of 
the area, while the other four lights il- 
luminate the southwest portion. Thus 
the towers do not direct their light steeply 
down on the area on which they stand 
and glare or blaze into the eyes of the 
motorists, but direct their light onto the 
farther quadrants nearest the other tower. 
The beams of light cross and the lighted 
areas overlap, producing maximum il- 
lumination in the middle. The standard 
highway lights around the sides of the 
plaza even the intensity to a condition of 
uniform illumination. These towers and 
lights were included in the contract cov- 
ering the toll and office buildings. 

In addition to the regular lighting sys- 
tem of the bridge, there are ten 200-watt 
aviation beacons, two on top of the horns 
of each tower of the suspension bridge 
over Hell Gate, tw on each tower of the 
lift span over Harlem River, and one 
beacon on top of each floodlight tower. 

The Triborough Bridge averages 35,000 
vehicles per day with a future traffic of 
100,000 already foreseen. Along the lins 
of the bridge may be seen three new 
municipal structures: Stadium on Ran 
dall’s Island (the smaller), sewage-dis 
posal plant on Ward’s Island (the larger), 


bathing pool in Astoria Park in Queens. 
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THE AMERICAN CITy 


They are 
GRATEFUL 


for the Security of 
Well-lighted Streets 


Your Citizens Like the Protection and Comfort of Light 


N evening conference, an unexpected business trip—and you are suddenly 

aware that your wife and children need protection while they are home 

alone — while they walk down to the neighborhood theater. With you away, 
light can give that protection. 


Bright, cheerful streets are safe streets. Stick-up men, annoyers of all sorts, real 
and imaginary, slink away from light—every street light in your city is an 
added policeman. Don’t begrudge the women, yes, even the men, of your City 
this comfort and security. They are grateful for it. 


If your administration recommends and installs good lighting, and points out 
its advantages, you will win the loyal support of your citizens; You are protect- 
ing motorist and pedestrian from accident and suffering; you are helping 
business by encouraging shopping; you are providing the comfort and security 
that women so appreciate. General Electric, Schenectady, New York. 


You pay for good street lighting whether you have it or not... with 
inadequate lighting you pay in accidents, crime, and death. 
500-127 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Mention Tax Ameznican Crry—it helps. 
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foreground). The dark viaduct struc- 
ture at the right is the Hell Gate Bridge 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. Co. The Queens approach is 
q plate-girder viaduct structure; the East 
River is crossed by a suspension bridge 
of 1,380 feet main span; the viaduct con- 
tinues over Ward’s Island to Randall’s 
Island via Little Hell Gate, to the high- 
level junction from which go the branches 
to the Bronx and Manhattan. This junc- 
tion is of reinforced-concrete construc- 
tion, designed for toll collection, and con- 
tains nine acres of connecting roadways 
and eliminates all left turns and grade 
crossings. North of the junction the 
bridge crosses Bronx Kills and the yards 
of the N. Y., N. H. & H. as a series of 


through-truss spans. The Bronx ap- 


McLanghlin Aerial Surveys 


proach to street level (upper right) is a 
reinforced-concrete structure. The Man- 
hattan branch (upper left) crosses the 
Harlem River via a through-truss vertical- 
lift bridge of 310-foot main span; and 
the approach to street level separates in- 
to two main branches as a_ plate-girder 
viaduct structure. The costs of this large 
PWA project were as follows: 


LAND 
For bridge only: 
City paid .... $2,100,000 
Authority paid . 6,300,000 


$8,400,000 


For approaches: 
City paid 
Authority paid 


$10,706,000 
4,600,000 


$15,300,000 
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CONSTRUCTION 
Bridge only: 
City paid 
Authority paid 
Highway approach« 


Authority paid 


$3.300,000 
20,100,000 


13,200,000 


$36,600 000 
GRAND TOTAL COST OF TRI 


BOROLGH BRIDGE $60,300,000 


The bridge carried 57,000 vehicles on 
the first Sunday and 26,000 vehicles per 
week-day during the first week. It re 
lieves traffic on overloaded Queensbor- 
ough Bridge between Long Island City 
and 59th Street. Manhattan. 

O. H. Ammann is Chief Engineer of 
the Triborough Bridge Authority, Allston 
Dana is Engineer of Design, and Colonel 
H. W. Hudson is Engineer of Construc- 
tion. 


NEW YORK CITY’S TRIBOROUGH BRIDGE OPENED JULY 11, 1936 
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The American City 
Professional Service 
Directory 


ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 


Chester B. Albright Francis 8. Friel 
Water Supply and Purification 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposel 
Industrial Waste and Refuse 

Disposa 

Investigations Valuations Reports 


246 South Fifteenth Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Waterweeds Removed 

easily and effectively, from any 

lake, pond, reservoir, river, etc., 

for Water Supply, Parks, ete. 
Write for particulars. 
ASCHERT BROS. 

Box 155 La Canada, Calif. 


Chester, Campbell, Davis & 
Bankson 
The Chester Engineers 


Water Supply and Purification, 

Sewerage and Sewage Treatmeat, 

Power Development and Applica- 
tions, Valuations and Rates. 


139 Seventh St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FAY, SPOFFORD and 
THORNDIKE 
Consulting Engineers 
Port Development—Bridges—Wa- 
ter Supply—Drainage—Sewerage— 
Fire Prevention 


11 Beacon St. Boston 


Burpick & Howson 
John W. Alvord Chas. B. Burdick 
Donald H. Maxwell Louis R. Howson 
Water Works 
Water Purification 
Flood Relie Appraisals 
Sewerage Power Generation 


CIVIC OPERA BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sewage Disposal 
Drainage 


BARKER & WHEELER 


36 State Street Albany, N. Y. 

11 Park Place New York City 

Water Supply Public Utility and In- 

Sewerage dustrial valuations 

Sewage Disposal and Rates 
Power 


Chicago Testing Laboratory 
Incorporated 

affiliated Chicago Paving Lab., Ino. 

Hugh W. Skidmore ; 

MATERIALS — PROCESSES 


STRUCTURES 
Consultation, Inspection, Testing, 
Design, Research, Investigation 


636 Lake Shore Drive Chicago 


THE WILLIAM T. FIELD 
ENGINEERS, INC. 
Consulting Enoaineers 

fen 
reatment, Water 


Supply cation, Investigations, 
Ap Design Su 
boratory 
Flower Bidg.. Watertown, N. Y. 


AMBURSEN 
CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 
Engineer-Constructors 


Ambursen Dams 
296 Madison Avenue, New York 
Alexander Building, San Francisco 


Barstow & LeFeber, Inc. 
Sanitary Engineers 

E. D. Barstow Alfred LeFeber 

Specializing in Water Supply, 

Sewerage and Drainage Works 
Sanitary Laboratory 

31 N. Summit 8t., Akron, Ohio 

609 American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


WILLIAM R. CONARD 
BURLINGTON, J. 


Inspections and Tests of Mate- 
rials, Reports, Appraisals, De- 
signs, Specifications. 


WALTER H. FLOOD & CO. 
Chemical Engineers 
Paving and Engineering Materials 
—lInspections — Reports—Specifica- 
tions—Physical and Chemical Tests 
—Design and Control of Asphalt 

and Concrete Mixtures. 
822 E. 42nd St. $21 Daniel Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. Jackson, Miss. 


The American Public 
Utilties Bureau 


Organized to assist municipalities 

and public groups in utility valu 

ations, rates, franchises, account 
ing, and surveys 

JOHN BAUER, PhD., Director 

280 Broadway New York City 


BLACK & VEATCH 


Consulting Engineers 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water 


Supply, Water Purification, Blec- 
trie Lighting, Power Plants, Val- 
uations, Special Investigations 


and Reports 
706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


Consoer, Townsend & Quinlan 
Water Supply — Sewerage — Flood 
Control and Drainazse—Bridges— 
Ornamental Street Lighting—Pav- 
ing—Light and Power Plants. Ap- 
praisals. 


Engineering Blde. Chicago 


FULLER AND EVERETT 


Civil, Hydraulic and 
Sanitary Engineers 


W. B. Fuller ©. M. Bverett 
WATDR SUPPLY and 
22 B. 40th St. New York 


MUNICIPAL INCINERATORS 
and PLANTS 
Tue Amster-Morton Co. 
Industrial 
Engineers and Contractors 


Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Burns & McDonnell Engr. Co. 
Consulting Engineers 
Water Works, Sewerage, Lighting, Ap- 

praisals, Rate Investigations. 


Kansas City, Mo. 107 W. Linwood Bivd. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 710 Transportation Bidg. 
Albany, N. Y., Home Savings Bank Bidg. 


JACOB L. CRANE, JR. 


Municipal Development Engineers 
CITY AND TOWN PLANNING 
ZONING 


Municipal Utilities 
Land Subdivisions, Housing 
Wrigley Building, 400 N. Michigan Ave, 
CHICAGO 


FULLER & McCLINTOCK 

Engineers 

F.G. Cunningham C. A. Emerson, Jr. 

Eimer G. Manahan Ernest W Whitlock 
H. K. Gatley 

Sewage Treatment, Sewers, Waterworks, 

Purification, Drainage, Waste Disposal, 
Valuations. 

11 Park Place 


New York 


E. T. ARCHER & CO. 


Consulting Engineers 


Steam and Hydraulic Power Plants, 
Water Sewerage, Paving, Roads, 
Appraisals, Testimony, Reports. 


New England Bldg. City Bank Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. Shreveport, La. 


JAMES M. CAIRD 


Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. 
CHEMIST and BACTERIOLOGIST 
Orricy LasoraTorr 

Cannon Building, Troy, N. Y. 
Water Analysis and Tests of 
Filter Plants 


ELECTRICAL TESTING 
LABORATORIES 
Blectrical, Photometrical and 
Mechanical and Chemical Tests. 
Factory Inspections of Electrical 

Apparatus and Supplies. 
80th St. and East End Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Gascoigne, George B. 
Consulting Engineer 

W. L. Havens A. A. Burger 

F. W. Jones F. C. Tolles 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 
Water Supply and Purification 
Treatment of Industrial Wastea 

Cleveland, Leader Building 


LANSING 


Air Mapping Since 1922 


Air Maps Aerial Surveys in Three Dimensions for Air Maps 
Engineers—Architects—Financiers—Surveyors 1 10c 

le to 10c Contractors to c to 
Acre Federal—State—County—City Depts.—Large Corporations per Acre 


ABRAMS AERIAL SURVEY CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN 


Send for Booklet——“Air Maps and How to Use Them"—Submit Projects for Prices 


Mortimer M. Gibbons 


Sanitary Chemist 


Ohemical and Bacteriological 
Analyses of Water, Sewage and 
Industrial Wastes, Supervision 
of Water and Sewage Treatment 
Plants. 
961 Frelinghuysen Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


Investigations 


Benton Harbor, Mich 


APPRAISALS—GENERAL 


and Reports on 


THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 


UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO evaluations in Progress 175 Fifth Ave., New York 


Garfield, N. J. Maplewood, N. J. 


REVALUATIONS 


Assessment 


Procedure 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


GREELEY & HANSEN 


Hydraulic & Sanitary Engineers 


Reports, Deigns, Supervision, Ap- 
isals, Water Supply, Sewerage Water 
rification, Sewage Treatment, Refuse 

Disposal 


Chicago, lil. 6 N. Michigan Avenue 


Engineers 


THE PITOMETER COMPANY 


"Turn over a new leaf" 


every now and then, but don’t 


turn over leaves so fast that 
you miss seeing pages 17, 18 
and 20! 


Trunk Main Surveys Water Distribution Studies 


Penstock Gaugings 


Water Waste Surveys 


52 Church Street New York 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Taz American City 
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Lower Cherry Dam, by Which 410,000,000 Gallons 
of Clear Water Is Stored for 
Big Stoné Gap, Virginia 


(See page 75, this issue) 
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